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PERRYIAN PRINCIPLES. 


Most persons have had occasion to make 
acquaintance with Perry’s Essence—a mouth- 
scorcher for the tooth-ache ; and every one knows 
Perry, the cousin of Cider, a good creature enough 
at pic-nics; and we believe there exists asavoury 
soy or sauce also claiming the name of Perry for 
its author: but the Perryian Principles refer to 
nothing so sublunary, or, to speak truth, so 
digestible. A certain buff-covered pamphlet, 
price two-and-sixpence, shall speak for itself; 
and if Cadmus were not already dust, we think 
he would unavoidably die of envy. 


_ “A Developement of the ‘ Principle of Proceed- 
ing, in the Attainment of all Languages, from the 
associated and known, through the progressively 
less associated and known, to the wholly unasso- 
ciated and unknown ;’ and of other Perryian Prin- 
ciples of teaching the Dead and the Living Lan- 
guages, in Fifteen Articles. By James Perry, Esq. 
Author of the Volumes of the Classics in the Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and other Languages, ac- 
commodated to the preceding Principles; of the 
‘ Perryian Principia ;’ of the ‘ Developement of the 
Counterpartive and other Perryian Principles of 
teaching Composition ;’ of the Volumes in accor- 
dance with those Principles; of numerous other 
Works in various Departments of Education; of 
the ‘ Perryian — of Education ;’ and, till 
lately, Principal of the * Perryian Schools,’ London. 
Vol. 16 A' of the ‘ Perryian Course of Education.’ 
Printed for the Author ; and sold only at the Per- 
ryian Warehouse, 37, Red Lion Square.” 


Will any one after reading the above, (pro- 
vided his breath holds out,) deny that the em- 
pyrean is at last scaled? Will any one scruple 
to believe that Mr. Perry, a kind of antediluvian 
Wandering Jew, was present at the confusion of 
tongues, and has here favoured us with a few of 
the bricks of Babel? Will any one gainsay that 
this grappler with education in all its branches, 
was born with a birch-rod in his hand, and the 
conjugation of a verb in his mouth? Small, 
however, would be the praise and glory of this 
man of letters, were his attainments limited to 
those set forth in his title-page; the children 
who, in Cruikshank’s caricature, are running 
after the alphabet open-mouthed, have in Mr. 
Perry a friend who will fatten their minds as 
farmers fatten turkeys, by cramming; let them 
stop their go-carts, and attend : 

**A Course of English Reading for Infants; 
throughout which, in a Style continually progres- 
sive, it is designed to incite the Mind, from the 
earliest Dawn of Intellect, to the constant Exercise 
of Thought, on most subjects connected with Nature, 
Morals, Literature, and Science; thereby to influ- 
ence the Will to the Observance of Moral Recti- 
tude; and to effect a gradual Cultivation of the 
Intellectual Powers.” 


The pupils having made the transit from their 
long to short petticoats, are, in the next stage 
of maturity, provided for by their indefatigable 
Mentor in “THE MippLe Stace or READING 
AND ORTHOGRAPHY,” which “ consists of Con- 
crete Pieces, presenting to the imagination pic- 
tures so vivid as to enable the pupil, at a very 
early age, to reproduce the Pieces, as Exercises 
in Composition. This Stage is characterized by 
Sixteen Features, exclusively Perryian.” 





These, and half a dozen other volumes, suited 
to more “advanced stages” of infant intellect, 
being pretty well mastered, we come, in due 
time, to the strong meat. Mr. Perry stands 
godfather, in turn, to all the sages of antiquity— 
all are separately Perryianized: he plays Punch 
and Judy with Cicero, Xenophon, “and the 
rest,” and, having settled the classics, turns for 
a divertisement to the cookery of General 
Knowledge. He fricassees History into Charts 
—all “on the Perryian system;” roasts Geo- 
graphy—still in the Perryian steam-kitchen; 
boils down Arithmetic to a jelly; turns out the 
Scriptures in moulds, adapted—(are we to have 
vile trifling kere?) “adapted for composition 
according to the Perryian principia.” Finally, 
that his table may be complete, and that with so 
much meat we may not lack vegetables, we have 
a “Concatenating and Roor Dictionary, adapted 
specifically to three hundred and fifteen Roor 
Lessons of Latin !” 

Surely the man has done enough for immor- 
tality—by no means. After his books come lists 
of literary inventions :—Patent Perryian Pens; 
Cedar Pen-holders; Pen- preserving Letter - 
paper; Copy-books of Pen-preserving Paper, 
&c. Surely Mr. Perry’s brain is a pen-wiper ; 
he was born in Pen-sylvania; his thoughts are 
pen-tagonal; his meaning is impenetrable ; his 
proper name Pen-dragon; and his residence 
should be Penmain in South Wales. 

Yet more, the billows and the depths have more! 
By a “ Developement (Perryian, of course,) of 
the Principles of Composition,” he makes a 
number of “arrangements to discipline the 
mind, to strengthen its powers, and to convince 
it of the immensity of its own internal resources ; 
—tirst, by causing pupils to think; secondly, by 
giving them the facility of thinking closely, 
clearly, and methodically ; thirdly, by habituating 
them to reason justly ; fourthly, by necessitating 
them to patient investigation; fifthly, by culti- 
vating their judgment; sixthly, by refining their 
taste; and, seventhly, by generating and con- 
firming in them habits of accuracy, precision, 
method, system, &c.” 

What think you of that, reader, for two shil- 
lings! What think you of rearing genius as 
they do pumpkins, under a bell-glass! We 
hear enough of the manufacture of books; but 
here is a base, deliberate, pen-and-ink con- 
spiracy to manufacture authors, and that, whilst 
the stock on hand is so numerous, that, like the 
angels in one of Mahomet’s heavens, there is 
not room to put a needle between them—whilst 
the patriotic of the tribe are proposing that the 
ranks should be decimated, to improve the for- 
tunes of the survivors. We do remember, and 
pledge our anonymous authority for the fact, 
that having once occasion to speak to a country 
schoolmistress who was wont to cover carpets of 
canvas with cartloads of worsted, and acres of 
drawing-paper with buckets of colour, she closed 
her spoken card of terms (fifteen shillings a 
quarter) with these words—“ And grammar I am 
very particular about—very particular indeed ; 
because if a young lady doesn’t know grammar, 
she can never be clever at composition!’ The 
husband of this worthy woman was also in the 
teaching line, and, with true scholastic ardour, 
not satisfied to give his mind to the good work, 





he gave his coat also—he used to teach in his 
shirt-sleeves. 

We now bid Mr. Perry good-bye. His pens 
are inimitable, and his books are insufferable. 





De U’ Orme. By the Author of “ Richelieu,” and 
“ Darnley.” 3 vols. London, 1830. Colburn 
& Bentley. 


Tuts is decidedly an able production. Neither 
in the arrangement and invention of its incidents 
as a nov@, nor the conduct of the whole asa dra- 
matic picture of past times, does it discover even 
to the eyes of critical experience, the ordinary 
straining and labour for effect, to which even 
very superior minds have occasionally been 
driven, by the effort to avoid common-place ina 
department of literature of late so dreadfully 
hackneyed by a host of competitors. Though 
the reader is, in general, more reminded of Sir 
Walter Scott in this novel, and of his general 
mode of treating an historical subject than we 
could wish, and more also than seems necessary 
with the original power of the author of “ De 
L’Orme,” yet will he acknowledge that the 
model is a good one; and that he who has chosen 
to humble himself to be an imitator, is worthy to 
hold his head proudly in his master’s presence. 
Mr. James has made himself so intimately 
acquainted with the history of France, and with 
the stirring times of Richelieu’s administration 
under the nominal rule of Louis XIIT., that he 
not only brings the days and the actions vividly 
before our eyes, but he has invested them with 
a romance, of which only events, long hallowed 
by time, are fairly susceptible in this matter-of- 
fact world, and which only a powerful imagina- 
tion can effectually give. Yet we feel in follow- 
ing the hero from the days of his happy inno- 
cence of the world’s ways, as he climbs the glo- 
rious mountains of the Pyrenees, and hunts the 
izzard in the romantic valleys owned by his an- 
cestors—and into the description of which the 
author has poured all his soul, until he mixes 
with the counsels of craftymen, and partakes of 
their anxieties and somewhat of their guilt, as 
if, like himself, we were growing older and less 
happy as we grew more wise. ‘[his impression 
is assisted by the tone of lofty, yet somewhat 
melancholy moralizing, with which the hero 
mixes his reflections with the events in which he 
becomes engaged, and which, though at times 
its lengthened sweetness is fully too long drawn 
out, yet serves well to relieve the active melo- 
drama of the romance. The historical personages 
introduced are the first and most prominent in 
France of the period—Richelieu, De Retz, the 
Dukes de Soissons and Bouiilon, with many 
other inferior but not less interesting individuals, 
whose portraits, as drawn by Mr. James, make 
a strong impression on the reader of the novel. 
The author has obtained for himself many ad- 
vantages, by writing his book in the first person, 
and thus giving to his narrative the feelings, the 
reality, and truth of auto-biography. The story, 
we think, is admirably arranged and conducted, 
considering the difficulties which beset the writer; 
but the explanations at the winding up are much 
too long, and are much less judicious than any 
other parts of the work. Neither is the picture of 
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the Parisian Alsatia, in the third volume, in very 
good taste, and the incident of the blear-eyed and 
disgusting old woman with which itis introduced, 
the reader will only excuse if he be in general 
as much gratified by the perusal of the volumes 
as we have been. There are several murderous 
incidents in the earlier portions of the book, 
which are exceedingly effective in the hands of 
the author, however otherwise objectionable; one 
of which we shall extract, as affording a good 
specimen of his manner, both of philosophizing 
and of working his incidents. The young hero is 
taking a lesson as to the characters of certain 
personages of the French court from a reasoning 
villain who has seduced De L’Orme to pay him 
a visit at his pavillon de chasse, for a purpose not 
the most commendable. 


“ You must have been avery keen observer,’ 
said I, ‘of those persons with whom you have 
mingled, and doubtless also of human life in 
general.’ 

“ ‘Life,’ replied he, ‘as life is very little 
worth considering. It is a stream that flows by 
us without our knowing how. Its turbulence 
or its tranquillity, I believe, depend little upon 
ourselves. If there be rain in the mountains, 
it will be a torrent; if it prove a dry season, it 
will be a rivulet. We must let it flow as it will 
till it come to an end, and then we have nothing 
to do but die.’ 

“And of death,’ said I, ‘have you not 
thought of that? As it is the very opposite of 
life, it may have merited some more thought.’ 

* « Less, far less!’ said he; with some trouble 
we may change the course of the rivulet; but 
with all our efforts, we cannot alter the bounds 
of the sea. Look on death how we will, we can 
derive nothing from it. The pleasures and pains 
of existence are so balanced, we cannot tell 
whether death be a relief or a deprivation; and 
as to the bubble of something after death, it is 
somewhat emptier than that now floating down 
the stream.’ 

“T started, and said nothing, and gradually 
the conversation dropped of itself. After a 
pause, he again turned it into other channels, 
spesking of pleasure, and the excesses and gra- 
tifications of a court; and though he recom- 
mended moderation, as the most golden word 
that any language possessed, yet it was upon no 
principle of virtue, either moral or religious. 
It was for the sake of pleasure alone, that it 
might be more durable in itself, and never coun- 
terbalanced by painful consequences. 

“My mind naturally turned to my many con- 
versations with the Chevalier; and, by compa- 
rison, I found his morality of a very different 
quality. I merely replied, however, that I be- 
lieved, if people had no stronger motives to 
moderation than the expectation of remote 
effects, they would seldom put much restraint 
upon their passions. 

“Soon after we arrived at the pavillon de 
chasse—and, I must own, that never did a more 
exquisitely-luxurious dwelling meet my eye.” * * 

“The two days that I spent at the pavillion 
of Monsieur de St. Brie passed like lightning. 
Not a moment paused, for he contrived to fill 
every hour with some pleasure of its own; but 
it was all too sweet. One felt it to be luscious. 
Like the luxurious Romans, he mingled his 
wine with honey, and the draught was both 
cloying and intoxicating. 

“ On the third morning, I rose early from my 
bed to take a review of the beautiful grounds 
which surrounded the house; and after wander- 
ing about for half an hour, I turned to a river 
that ran through the park, resolving to take my 
way towards the house by the side of the waters. 
The path that I followed was hidden by trees, 
but there was a transverse alley that came down 
to the water, and joined the one in which I 
walked, about one hundyed yards farther on. 
As I advanced, I heard the voice of the Marquis 








talking earnestly with some cther person; and, 
though at first what he said was very indistinct, 
yet I soon heard more without seeking to do so, 
or indeed wishing it. ‘Hold him down,’ said 
the Marquis, ‘when you have got him safely on 
the ground, and cut his throat just under the 
jaws—if you go deep enough, he is dead in a 
moment.’ 

“ As he gave this somewhat bloody direction, 
he turned into the same path with myself, ac- 
companied by another person, whose appearance 
is worthy of some description. He was about 
my own height, which is not inconsiderable, but, 
at the same time, he was remarkably stout—I 
should say even fat, with a face in which a great 
degree of jollity and merriment was mingled 
with a leering sort of slyness of eye, and a slight 
twist of the mouth, that gave rather a sinister 
expression to the drollery of his countenance. 
He wore short black mustachios, and a small 
pointed beard; and from his head hung down 
upon his shoulders a profusion af black wavy 
hair. His dress also was somewhat singular. 
Instead of the broad low-crowned, plumed hats 
which were then in fashion, his head was sur- 
mounted with an interminable beaver, whose 
high-pointed crown resembled the steeple of a 
church. We have seen many of them since 
amongst the English and the Swiss; but at that 
time such a thing was so uncommon, and its 
effect appeared so ridiculous, that I could scarce 
refrain from laughing, though my blood was 
somewhat chilled with the conversation I had 
just overheard. The rest of this stout gentle- 
man’s habiliments consisted of a somewhat coarse 
brown pourpoint, laced with tarnished gold, and 
aslashed haut de chausse, tied with black ribbons; 
while a huge sword and dagger ornamented his 
side, and a pair of funnel-shaped riding-boots 
completed his equipment. 

“The Marquis’s eye fell upon me instantly, 
and, advancing without embarrassment, he em- 
braced me and gave me the compliments of the 
morning; then turning, he introduced his 
friend, Monsieur de Simon. ‘The greatest 
fisherman in France,’ said he ; ‘ we were speak- 
ing just now about killing a carp,’ he continued, 
‘which you know is dreadfully tenacious of life. 
Are you a fisherman at all?’ 

“T answered, ‘not in the least ;’ and the con- 
versation went on for some time, on various 
topics, till at length Monsieur de Simon took 
his leave. 

“*T am sorry you cannot take your breakfast 
with us,’ said the Marquis, ‘but remember when 
I am gone, you are most welcome to fish when- 
ever you think fit, upon my property.’ 

“¢T thank you, I thank you, most noble Mar- 
quis,’ said the other, with a curious sort of 
rogueish twinkle of the eye, ‘I will take you at 
your word, and will rid your streams of all those 
gudgeons that you dislike so much, but which I 
dote upon. Oh, ’tis a dainty fish—a gudgeon |" 

* At about one o’clock my horse was ready, 
and I took leave of the Marquis; I cannot say, 
with feelings either of reverence or regard; and 
I have always found it an invariable fact, that 
when a man has amused us without gaining our 
esteem, and pleased without winning our confi- 
dence, there is something naturally bad at the 
bottom of his character, which we should do 
well to avoid. 

“As I mounted my horse, I remarked that 
my worthy valet Houssaye had imbibed as much 
liquor as would permit him to stand upriglit, 


and that it was not without great difficulty and | 


scrupulous attention to the equipoise that he at 
all maintained his vertical position. 

“© Your servant is tipsy,’ said the Marquis, 
‘you had better leave him here till he recovers 
his intellects.’ 

“*T am as sober as a priest,’ hickupped 
Houssaye, who overheard the accusation the 


Marquis brought agaipst him, and repelled it 





with the most drunken certainty of his own so- 
briety. ‘Monseigneur, you do me wrong. I 
am sober, upon my conscience and my trumpet!’ 
So saying, he swung himself up to his horse’s 
back, and forgetting to wait for me, galloped on 
before, sounding a charge through his fist, as if 
he was leading on a regiment of horse. 

“The Marquis laughed; and once more bid- 
ding him adieu, I followed the pot-valiant trum- 
peter, who, without any mercy on his poor horse, 
urged him on upon the road to Lourdes as fast 
as he could go. Very soon, I doubt not, he quite 
forgot that I was behind, for, following much 
more slowly, as I did not choose to fatigue my 
jennet at the outset, I soon lost sight of him, 
and for half an hour perceived no traces of him 
whatever. 

“1 have heard that the effect of the fresh air, 
far from diminishing the inebriation of a drunk- 
ard, greatly increases it. Probably this was the 
case with Houssaye, for at the distance of about 
four miles from the park of the Marquis, I found 
him lying by the side of the road, apparently 
sound asleep, while his horse was calmly turn- 
ing the accident of his master tothe best account, 
by cropping the grass and shrubs at the road- 
side. 

“This accident embarrassed me a good deal, 
for I had set out late; and, of course, I could 
not leave the poor drunkard to be gnawed by 
the bears, or devoured by the wolves, whose 
regard for a sleeping man might be found of 
somewhat too selfish a nature. After having 
shaken him, therefore, two or three times for 
the purpose of recalling him to himself, without 
producing any other effect than an inarticulate 
grunt, I returned toa village about a mile nearer 
Bagneres, and having procured the aid of some 
cottagers, I had the overthrown trumpeter car- 
ried back, and left him there in security, till he 
should have recovered from the state of intoxi- 
cation in which he had plunged himself. 

“ All this delayed me for some time, so that 
it was near four o’clock before I again resumed 
my journey. Nor was I sorry, indeed, that the 
sun had got behind the mountains, whose long 
shadows saved my eyes from the horizontal rays, 
which, as my way lay due west, would have 
dazzled me all along the road, had I set out 
earlier. In about two hours it began to grow 
dusk, and I put my horse into a quicker pace, 
lest the family at the chateau should conclude 
that I intended to remain another night. There 
was one person also that, 1 knew, would be 
anxious till they saw me return safe; and, for 
the world, I would not have given Helen a mo- 
ment’s unnecessary pain. What made her sus- 
pect the Marquis of any evil designs towards 
me I knew not, but I knew that she did suspect 
him, and that was sufficient to make me hurry 
on to assure her of my safety. 

“ There is a thick wood covers the side of the 
mountain about five miles from the chateau de 
l'Orme, extending high up on the one hand, 
very nearly to the crest of the hill, and spread- 
ing down on the other till the stream in the 
valley bathes the roots of its trees. In a few 
minutes after I had entered this wood, I suddenly 
heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs close behind 
me—so near, it must have sprung out of the 
coppice. I instantly turned my head to ascer- 
tain what it was, when I received a violent blow 
just above the eyebrow, which nearly laid my 
skull bare, and struck me headlong to the ground, 
before I could see who was the horseman. 

“Though bruised and dizzied, I endeavoured 
to struggle up; but my adversary threw himself 
from his horse, grappled with me, and cast me 
back upon the ground with my face upwards. 
Oh! how shall I describe the fearful struggle 
for life that then ensued ?—the agonizing grasp 
with which I clenched the hands wherewith he 
endeavoured to reach my neck—the pressure of 
his knees upon my chest—the beating of my 
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heart as I still strove, yet found myself over- 
mastered, and my strength failing—the dreadful, 
eager haste with which he tried to hold back my 
head, and gash my throat with the knife he held 
in his hand—and the muttered curses he 
vented, on finding my resistance so long pro- 
tracted. 

“ Five times he shook off my grasp, and five 
times I caught his hands again, as they were in 
the act of completing his object. At the same 
time, I could hear his teeth cranching against 
each other with the violence of his efforts. My 
hands were all cut and bleeding, his dress was 
nearly torn to pieces, the strength of both was 
well nigh exhausted, when we heard the sounds 
of voices advancing along the road. ‘Though 
our struggle had hitherto been silent, I now 
valled loudly for assistance. He heard the noise 
also: ‘This then shall settle it,’ cricd he, raising 
his arm to plunge the knife into my chest, but 
I interposed my hand, and though the force with 
which he dealt the blow was such as to drive 
the point through my palm, yet this saved my 
life, for before he could repeat the stroke the 
horsemen had come up, attracted by the cries I 
continued to utter. One of them sprang from 
his horse, beheld the deathly struggle going on, 
and not knowing which was the aggressor, but 
seeing that one held the other at a fatal disad- 
vantage, called to my assailant instantly to desist 
or die. The assassin again raised his arm: the 
horseman saw him about to strike—levelled a 
pistol at his head—fired—and the murderer, 
dropping the weapon from his hand, staggered 
up upon his feet—reeled for a moment, and then 
fell dead across my chest.” i. 267—80. 

There are some excellent sketches, such as 
that of the Viceroy of Catalonia, which is however 
too long to admit of extracting, and some tole- 
rable wit scattered through the volumes, chiefly 
froma bombastic little player whom the hero takes 
into his service, a half philosophic jester—who, 
like many higher personages, talks like a wise 
man and acts like a fool. But we must refer to 
the volumes themselves, which will be read with 
pleasure by those who, disgusted with common 
trash puffed to the skies through all the various 
channels of puffery, are still willing to enjoy a 
good novel. We cannot but regret that so clever 
a work is doomed, as appears unavoidable in the 
present circumstances of literature, so soon to 
be thrust aside and forgotten, to make room for 
the rush of its successors. 





Bojardo ed Ariosto. Vol. Il. Life of Bojardo; 


Orlando Innamorato, Cantos I. to VIII. 
Book I. With Notes by Panizzi. London, 


1830. Pickering. 


In the splendid galaxy of Italy's wits and poets 
that shed lustre on the age of Lorenzo dei Me- 
dici, no name has a juster title to the attention 
and to the gratitude of literary posterity, than 
that of Boiardo, Count of Scandiano. ‘io him 
we owe the first regular model for the school of 
narrative and romantic poetry of Italy, and con- 
sequently to him the enchanting production of 
Ariosto himself, which is known to be a con- 
tinuation of the Orlando Innamorato. Nearly 
contemporary with the distinguished scholars 
and poets who flourished in the 15th century— 
Monte Magno, Burchiello, Politiari, the three 
Pulci, and numerous others—Boiardo, like his 
great predecessors, Dante, Petrarch, and Bo- 
caccio, was not content to rank high among 
these; he entered upon a new field; he gave 
form and life to the new character—the romantic 
and chivalric genius of his age and of his coun- 
try—and produced a national poem which, had 
Ariosto never continued, nor Berni re-made, 
would now have been read with delight, and 


perhaps disputed the palm of popularity with 





j 


poems like the Divina Commedia and the Geru- 
salemme Liberata themselves. 

As it was, Boiardo seems to have been almost 
defrauded of his just fame; the rifacciamento 
of the one, and the superior charm and polish 
of the other writer already mentioned, having 
had the effect of consigning the original to com- 
parative oblivion. From the same causes its 
high merits have never been duly appreciated, 
in particular by the Italians themselves, whose 
refined sense of the charms of style, and an easy 
polished versification, have led thei to sacrifice 
too much of Boiardo’s fame at the shrine of their 
favourite Ariosto; for we scruple not to aver 
that there are passages in the former, of even 
superior power and pathos, if not of equal ele- 
gance and beauty, to any we meet with in the 
poem of the Furioso, as we could show by a few 
brief instances, had our limits only permitted of 
it. In proportion, therefore, to Boiardo’s high 
genius and deserts, is the respect we feel for the 
taste and judgment of his present biographer 
and editor, whose careful and judicious fultil- 
ment of those duties entitles him to every praise. 
Numerous examples of this careful revision and 
attention might be given, both from the notes 
and memoirs, by which the text is accompanied, 
were We not in some measure bound to present 
our readers with metal more attractive than 
mere commenting on disputed passages—some- 
thing amusing as well as instructive. 

Matteo Maria Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, 





| was born (1434) at the castle of that name, 





about seven miles from Reggio, at the foot of 
the Apennines; and famous, we are told, for 
its excellent vines. He prosecuted his studies 
at the University of Ferrara, and was attached, 
during nearly the whole of his life, to the ducal 
court. He stood high in the favour of Duke 
Borso, and of his successor Ercole 1. ‘The foriner 
he accompanied in his journey to Rome in 1471, 
and the following year was selected by Ercole 
for the confidential charge of conducting his 
intended consort, Eleonora, of Arragon, to the 
court of Ferrara. In 1481 Boiardo was appoint- 
ed governor of Reggio, and subsequently also 
captain-general of Modena. He returned, about 
1487, to his office of governor of Reggio, in 
which he continued till his death, which oc- 
curred on the 20th December 1494, and he was 
interred in the Church of Scandiano. 

Boiardo is stated, by his biographer, to have 
been fond, in his younger days, of conversing 
with the old inhabitants of his castle respecting 
past events, and that he was very generous to 
those from whom he sought such information, so 
that when one wished good luck to another, it 
was usual to say—Heaven send Boiardo to your 
house. Besides his great work, Boiardo wrote 
a variety of Latin Eclogues, and some lyrical 
compositions, which being much impressed with 
his personal character, his biographer has very 
ably and pleasingly employed in illustrating his 
life. Like the poem of the Orlando Innamorato 
itself, these minor poems fell into comparative 
neglect, from which it was full time they should be 
rescued. They are now interspersed with a num- 
ber of the poet's sonnets and canzoni, through- 
out the memoir, from which it appears “ that the 
object of Boiardo’s admiration was a young 
lady of Reggio, by name Antonia Caprara, as 
we gather from two acrostics of the poet in this 
volume. A lady of this name was, in fact, born 


at Reggio on the 31st of October, 1451; and if 


she were the one whom he loved, she must have 
been about seventeen years younger than him- 
self. He was attached to her when he was at 
Rome, in 1471; and, from his lyrical composi- 
tions, seemingly printed in a chronological 
order, it appears that, at that time, he had loved 
her for about two years. In one of his canzoni 
he reproaches her with having forgotten the 4th 
of April, which, perhaps, was the day on which 
he declared his love to her—a supposition 








strengthened by a sonnet which he wrote on the 
anniversary of the declaration of his passion, 
and which begins as follows !— 

Oggi ritorna lo infelice giorno, 

Che fu principio della mia sciagura, 

E I erbasi rinnova e la verdura, 

E fassi il mondo di bei fiori adorno. 
Supposing, then, that he declared his passion on 
the 4th of April, 1469, he must have fallen in 
love with a lady of eighteen, when he was about 
thirty-five. 

“ Now, that ave seems irreconcileable with the 
expression which he makes use of, when he 
pleads his tender years as an excuse for his 
amorous follies. ‘Thus, in the very first sonnet, 
he says:— 

L’ alma mia consumata, non che lassa 

Fugge sdegnossa il puerile errore ; 
and in a canzone he says:— 

Gentil mia signoria 

Acui ne’ mici primi anni [me] rendei 

Senza te che sarei? 
A man could hardly call thirty-five a puerile age, 
or his first years. It is therefore probable that 
his lyrical effusions were not all intended for the 
same person; and that whilst we know the name 
of one of the objects of his affection, the other is 
unknown. We are led to suspect this, also, from 
several passages of his compositions, where he 
seems to speak of his lady, as if her name were 
Rosa, under the emblem of a rose ; as Petrarca 
called Laura a Lauro; B. Tasso, Ginevra a Gi- 
nepro, &e. Boiardo himself speaks of the Lady 
Caprara, wider the emblem of a Capra. One 
quotation from the Canzone, or Rodundelus, 
just mentioned, will show that this opinion is 
not improbable :— 

Per te, candida rosa, son guarnito 

Di speme e gioia, e vuoto di dolore. 

Per te son, rosa mia, dal vulgo uscito, 

Cantiamo adunque il viso colorito, 

Cantiamo in dolci note il gentil fiore, 

Che da tanto di onore 

A nostra etade, che I’ antiqua oblia. 
However this may be, we shall unite all his loves 
into one, following the example of the romancers 
with their heroes; that is, we shall suppose that 
he loved only one lady, and that all his effusions, 
though, perhaps, addressed to several, were in- 
tended for her alone. 

“The beauty of his beloved was portrayed by 
him in very lively colours in one of his Latin 
eclogues. 

Felices ripe! fortunatissima puri 

Unda lacus ! vestro candentia membra liquore, 

Perfudit vestris mea Lux sua corpora lymphis ; 

Hic posuit gressus, memini, jam nuda, decoros, 

Et niveis pedibus gaudentia gramina movit. 

Nil reor in terris tormosius ulla talisse 

Secula, seu roseam Chlorim, seu Phyllida jactent. 

Aureus ¢ niveo pendebat vertice crinis, 

Perque humerosludens, per cygnea colla volabat. 

Alba, genas tenui leviter suffusa rubore, 

Flectebat dulci radiantia lumina risu ; 

Lumina queis purus astrorum cederet ardor. 

“In his lyrical compositions he describes her 
in expressions full of delicacy and enthusiasm. 
The following sonnet was among those pub- 
lished by Venturi :— 

Il canto degli augei di fronda in fronda 
FE.  odorato vento per li fiori, 
E lo ischiarir di lucidi liquori, 
Che rendon nostra vista pid gioconda 
Son perche la natura e ’] Ciel seconda 
Costeci, che vuol che ’l mondo s’ innamori ; 
Cosi di dolce voce e dolci odori 
L’ aria, la terra ¢ gia ripienae l onda, 
Dovungque i passi move o gira ’l viso 
Fiammeggia spirto si vivo d’amore, 
Che avanti alla stagione il caldo mena, 
Al suo dolce guardare, al dolce riso 
L’ exba vien verde, e colorito il fiore, 
Il mar s’ acqueta e ’1 ciel si rasserena, 

The above, we think, will give a pretty clear 
idea of the Editor’s manner of treating the bio- 
graphical portion of his subject, which he has 
succeeded in rendering equally interesting 
\-roughout. Nor do the critical opinions pre- 
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fixed to the poem convey a less favourable im- 
pression of his taste, learning, and research :— 
** Notwithstanding the difficulties, (he observes, ) 
which I have had to surmount, I hope that this 
edition of Bojardo will be found not unworthy of 
the poem, and I flatter myself that it will tend to 
restore to this work the popularity which it once 
enjoyed, and which it so fully deserves. It 
seems as if fortune had been resolved to destroy 
even the memory of the name of Bojardo. A 
medal, which was struck in his honour, has be- 
come known only since Mazzuchelli mentioned 
it. The last Count of Scandiano of the Bojardo 
family had the portrait of the poet painted by 
Niccolé del Abate, in the feudal castle of Scan- 
diano, together with the principal events of the 
Eneid, and of the Orlando Innamorato ; but part 
of these paintings were destroyed, and part of 
them were removed from the castle to Modena, 
to save them from certain loss. That castle, 
which was enlivened by the muse of Bojardo, is 
deserted; and the halls where ladies and knights 
listened to the adventures of the Paladins, are 
now used as granaries. Even the great Paladin, 

Orlando, was vainly intrusted with the warden- 

ship of the place. He was painted in full armour, 

standing, giant-like, behind the gate of the castle, 

to defend its entrance. Scarcely any trace now 

remains of the hero’s features. That time should 

have destroyed these perishable monuments, 

consecrated to the glory of Bojardo, is not, how- 

ever, so extraordinary as that the poem, to which 

Italy owes the Furioso, should have been so 

shamefully neglected, and that the poet, whose 

footsteps Ariosto chose to follow, should have 

been so ungratefully forgotten. It was out of re- 

spect for what he did, and for what he caused 

Ariosto to do, that the following inscription was 

dedicated to the memory of Bojardo at Rome, 

in the palace Mazzarini:—‘ Mattheus Maria 

Boiardus, Scandiani Comes, duplici gaudet ce- 

lebritate ; et quod Gallica arma primus eftinxe- 

rit, et quod ejus figmento secundus institerit 

Areostus.’ ”’ cliii-iv. 

Connected with the rifacciamento of the Or- 
lando Innamorato, the Editor likewise introduces 
a brief memoir of Berni’s life, which, being that 
of a wit and comic writer, is none of the least 
amusing. Perhaps the most humorous portion 
is that in which the poet gives a ludicrous pic- 
ture of himself and the life he led, and which 
has been thus congenially rendered by Mr. Rose, 
and with which we must at present close our 
remarks, 

A boon companion to increase this crew, 

By chance, a gentle Florentine was led: 

A Florentine, although the father who 
Begot him, in the Casentine was bred; 
Who nigh become a burgher of his new 
Domicile, there was well content to wed; 
And so in Bibbiena wived, which ranks 
Among the pleasant towns on Arno’s banks. 

At Lamporecchio, he of whom we write 
Was born, for dumb Masetto famed of yore, 

Thence roam’d to Florence; and in piteous plight 
There soj d till nineteen, like pilgrim 3 
And shifted thence to Rome, with second flight, 
Hoping some succour from a kinsman’s store ; 

A cardinal allied to him by blood, 

And one that neither did him harm nor good. 

He to the nephew passed, his patron dead, 

Who the same measure as his uncle meted ; 
And then again in search of better bread, 
With empty bowels from his house retreated, 
And hearing, for his name and fame were spread, 
The praise of one who served the pope repeated, 
And in the Roman court Datario hight, 
Engaged himself with him to read and write. 
This trade the unhappy man believed he knew: 
But this belief was like the rest a bubble, 
Since he could never praise the i who 
Fed him, nor ever once was out of trouble ; 
The worse he did, the more he had to do, 
And only made his pain and penance double ; 
And thus, with sleeve and bosom stuffed with papers, 
Wasted his wits, and lived oppressed with vapours, 

Add for his mischief, (whether ’twas his little 
Merit, misfortune, or his want of skill, 

Some cures he farmed produced him nota tittle, 
And only were a source of plague and ill, 








Fire, water, storm, or devil, sacked vine and victual, 
Whether the luckless wretch would tythe or till. 
Some pensions, too, which he possessed, were nought, 
And, like the rest, produced him not a groat. 


This, notwithstanding, he his miseries slighted, 
Like happy man, who not too deeply feels ; 
And all, but most the Roman lords, delighted, 
Content in spite of tempests, writs, or seals, 
And oftentimes, to make them mirth, recited 
Strange chapters upon urinals and eels: 
And other mad vagaries would reh " 
‘That he had hitched, Heaven help him! into verse. 


His mood was choleric, and his tongue was vicious, 
But he was praised for singleness of heart ; 
Not taxed as avaricious or ambitious ; 
Affectionate, and frank, and void of art; 

A lover of his friends, and unsuspicious : 

But where he hated, knew no middle part; 
And men his malice by his love might rate : 
But then he was more prone to love than hate. 

To paint his person—this was thin and dry ; 
Well sorting it, his legs were spare and lean; 
Broad was his visage, and his nose was high, 
While narrow was the space that was between 
His eye-brows ; sharp and blue his hollow eye, 
Which buried in his beard, had not been seen, 
But that the master kept this thicket clear’d 
At mortal war with moustache and with beard. 








The Ingrate’s Gift. A Dramatic Poem, in five 
acts. Edinburgh, 1830. Kay. 


Hap the author of “The Ingrate’s Gift” simply 
mistaken rant for passion, twaddle for pathos, 
pertness for wit, and vulgarity for humour, we 
should have cast the book aside unnoticed, trust- 
ing that some friend would tell him, in the words 
of Manly in “ The Plain Dealer,” that, “he 
didn’t know how to write, and was making an ass 
of himself ;”” but largely as he has drawn upon 
our patience on account of rant, twaddle, pert- 
ness, and vulgarity, the sum total of all those 
sink into insignificance when compared with 
the single item—affectation. 

“ The petty fry of translators” (to use a phrase 
by which the daily critics understand all modern 
dramatists whose pieces form part of the stock 
list at the theatres) really‘write English; to dis- 
tinguish themselves from this fry, many young 
gentlemen—and the author of “ The Ingrate’s 
Gift” is most absurdly conspicuous—adopt a lan- 
guage which is intelligible neither in England 
nor in any other part of the known world ; they 
press into their service all the obsolete words 
they can lay their hands upon; and whenever 
these are wanting, they set to and coin adjectives 
from verbs and verbs from nouns;—to this they 
adda considerable portion of bad grammar, always 
taking care to free their verbs from the tyran- 
nous government of the nominative case, and 
then they flatter themselves that they have 
written in the spirit and the language of the old 
dramatists. This folly has been carried to so 
absurd an extent in the work before us, that we 
had determined to inflict the utmost penalty of 
the law upon the writer—quote him ;—but in 
mercy to our readers we spare the offender. 





The Alexandrians ; an Egyptian Tale of the Fourth 
Century. 2 vols. 8¥°, London, 1830. Whit- 
taker & Co. 


Now that we have read these volumes, we can 
scarcely discover the author’s intention in writ- 
ing them. It evidently was not, as his preface 
would lead us to presume, in order to prove that 
Athanasius did not compose the Creed which 
bears his name; and if it was done merely to 
show the state of party feeling in religion in 
the fourth century, why then, we must say that 
the author has presented us with a very tame 
and lifeless picture of it. He has made nothing 
of his materials. His narrative is, upon the 
whole, cold and spiritless. The great causes of 
dispute between the religious factions of the time, 
are not clearly developed. The writer is evi- 
dently no theologian. He does not say a single 
word, either of the Shibboleth of the Catholic, 





or that of the Arian party, the homoousion of the 
one, and the homoiousion of the other—those two 
watchwords of theological disputation, which 
carried the leaven of contention through the 
whole christian world. It is remarkable, that the 
difference which caused such fierce strife between 
the Arian and Catholic factions was simply that 
of a single letter in the symbols of their respec- 
tive creeds, that of the former implying consub- 
stantiality, that of the other, similarity of sub- 
stance. Gibbon has supplied the chief materials 
of these volumes, which contain little more than 
the various escapes of Athanasius from the 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia, tediously 
eked out into the form of a romance. 


The great defect in the book is, that the im- 
pression which history has left upon our minds 
of the capacity and character of Athanasius is 
never realized by its author. His Athanasius 
is a very lack-a-daysical sort of a person, not a 
point above mediocrity; and in a conversation 
with Menodorus upon the ethics of the Platonists, 
the heathen, in modern agonistical phraseology, 
beats the christian “to a standstill.” 

The story of “The Alexandrians” is, as we 
have said, a very meagre one;—there is no 
reality about it; the characters are mere shadows 
dancing upon a naked wall, like the reflections 
of a magic lantern. There is, however, some 
good writing here and there, and the author is 
evidently a well-educated man; he writes like 
a gentleman—and this now-a-days is no mean 
praise. ‘The attack upon the Catholic party in 
the Church of St. Thomas, is well described :— 

“*The enemy! the troops!’ cried Cythras, 
advancing into the midst of the aisle, repeated, 
‘the enemy! the Arians! fly!’ The music 
stopped—consternation seized the assembled 
people, and some rushed to the doors and bolted 
them. Athanasius alone was unmoved. He 
commanded the side doors in the transept to be 
left open ; but now the frightened congregation 
refused to fly, without their beloved archbishop. 
They crowded round the foot of his chair, while 
the gathering tumult was heard on the outside 
of the church. The assailants attacked the doors, 
which yielding to their fury at length burst open, 
and admitted the torrent of armed men. 

“ Athanasius remained calm in his seat. To 
the astonishment of the soldiers, the quire burst 
forth into singing the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth psalm, which Athanasius had directed his 
deacon to chant at this moment. The people, 
roused to enthusiasm at such sublime composure, 
forgot their late terror, and chanted forth their 
response, ‘For his mercy endureth for ever!’ 
The soldiers, struck at so extraordinary a scene, 
seemed paralyzed, and feared they had come to 
attack asaint, rather than to remove a murderous 
tyrant, © © © 

“Menodorus gazed with admiration at the 
scene. 

“ *Who are these two men working their way 
among the soldiers ?’ 

“«'The man with the anxious look,’ replied 
Cythras, ‘who wears a red cloak and embroidered 
vest, is my brother-in-law, Theodotian, the most 
hot-headed Arian, perhaps, among themall.’ ‘ But 
that other man, that monk?’ anxiously inquired 
the Greek. ‘I know him not; but he seems a 
prime instigator here, if we may judge from his 
incessant movements. Look, now he whispers 
to Duke Syrianus, and now to that mad Theo- 
dotian. Oh! there will be an uproar yet.’ 

“ As by a spell, the eyes of Menodorus became 
riveted on the motions of that dark monk, whose 
spirit seemed agitated by the desire of agitating 
others, and whose instructions or insinuations 
Theodotian appeared to obey implicitly. 

“The quire had now arrived at the last verse, 
‘Oh, give thanks unto the God of Heaven!’ to 
which the people had replied in transport, when 
Syrianus, distinguished by the broad gold belt, 
the badge of his title, and whose burnished hel- 
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met seemed on fire from the reflection of a 
neighbouring torch, waved his sword over his 
head. A volley of arrows answered the signal, 
and all the enemies of the Catholics rushed on 
towards the quire. 

“ Athanasius rose, and imploring his flock to 
save themselves, resolved to die in his station 
if they insisted in remaining in equal danger. 
Most of the unarmed multitude obeyed the in- 
junction, but a determined few tore up the 
benches and assisted those who, sword in hand, 
made a desperate opposition to the military. 
The entreaties of the Archbishop, who had hoped 
in animating their minds, and in dismissing 
their first terrors, by the continuing of their 
worship, to have secured his people in a calm 
and orderly retreat, were now no longer heard. 

“The monk never lost sight of his single ob- 
ject. Pushing resolutely through the crowd, he 
made his way, even to the knot of clergy and 
devoted friends of Athanasius, who were urging 
him to escape; mixing with these, the monk too 
held out his arms to the Archbishop. 

“Prompted by all the feelings of humanity, 
and horrified at the baseness of the act, Meno- 
dorus sprang forward into the mass, towards the 
Archbishop’s chair. ‘ Beware the monk!’ was 
on his lips; but before he could give utterance 
to the words, Athanasius had disappeared. His 
faithful clergy had forced him from his seat, and 
were now conveying him through the crowd to 
the small entrance at the southern angle. Me- 
nodorous went with the stream.” i. 45—8. 


The Egyptian maiden’s declaration of love, has 
a rood deal of spirit :— 

“Menodorus rose with no very welcoming 
expression on his countenance, as he had flat- 
tered himself that not many hours hence he 
would have escaped all farther torment from the 
Egyptian, who he thought must have forgotten 
her unaccountable attachment. She began by 
asking him many questions relating to his health 
and employments, and after some time abruptly 
said, ‘ You are sorry to see me. Do you hate 
me, or is it for my sake that you shun my pre- 
sence?’ ‘I cannot hate you,’ replied Menodorus; 
‘the gratitude which you forbid me to name—’ 
‘Then why do you mention it?’ interrupted the 
Egyptian; ‘you do not hate me; now answer me 
one question: do you love another?’ Menodorus 
hesitated, at last he said, ‘1 do,’ and he thought 
of Hermione. ‘ It is not true,’ exclaimed Taia, 
with agitation, ‘you would have told me so before: 
I know by your manner, by your countenance, 
that it is not true. But swear to me now so- 
lemnly, only swear to me, that you have plighted 
vows to another, and that you possess her heart 
in return, and you shall never behold me again.’ 
‘I cannot swear it,’ replied the Athenian, ‘ but 
my affections may be engaged though I never 
received a return.’ ‘ It might be possible,’ said 
Taia emphatically ; ‘ then swear only that you 
have like me declared your attachment, or even 
if you have not yet declared it, that it was only 
for want of a fit opportunity to express your 
long smothered feelings—and then I will fly 
your sight for ever.’ ‘Neither,’ replied the young 
man, ‘can I say I have proceeded so far as this.’ 
‘Then you may yet be mine!’ exclaimed the 
Egyptian. ‘I clearly perceive your love is a mere 
fancy ; you have avoided me from foolish reasons ; 
I ask not, I repeat, a return for all I feel—for 
your own sake I might wish you not to feel like 
me—but I only entreat you not to cause my 
utter misery and death.’ ‘ What can you mean?’ 
asked the Greek, alarmed. ‘Think you I would 
survive the confession of this love?’ exclaimed 
she; ‘yet, yet have you to learn of what I am 
capable, yet you have to be taught what an 
Egyptian can feel!’ ‘ Now then as a friend, and 
as the last time I shall ever address you,’ said 
Menodorus earnestly, ‘ I must call to your re- 
membrance the duties whith you will one day 


repent you have ever abandoned. Think of your 





expiring parent, think of the trust he reposed 
in you, and the vows that Heaven has recorded, 
and deem not these to be broken with impunity. 
Think of the man you have once injured, who, 
repenting of his crime, ought by every law of 
honour and of generosity to be received again; 
let him give up his reward if he will, and seek 
a just employment; and in the happiness of 
friendship, and a devoted return of love to your- 
self, you may enjoy a life of virtue and peace.’ 
‘Peace for me!’ cried the Egyptian, laughing in 
her sadness, ‘ talk not that folly. Speak to me 
no more, Phocas, I tell you, by the great Ruler 
of Heaven, that I never will marry that man.’ 
* Make no oaths,’ said the Athenian; ‘ let me 
seriously remind you at any rate of your own in- 

terest, and let me conjure you to cease from act- 

ing on impulses so rash and so fanciful.’ ‘ Bid 
me alter my nature,’ said Tata; ‘ and yet to love 
you when I have known you so long and so well, 

can hardly be termed rash and fanciful.’ ‘ Where 

is your pride?’ said Menodorus. ‘ What! will 

the noble Taia, descended from illustrious an- 

cestors, declare she loves a man who stands un- 

moved, insensible like her native rock, and who 
dares to insult her even by telling her so?’ ‘I 

have no pride,’ answered the Egyptian. ‘ Your 
mind is more illustrious than my boasted line of 
ancestry; before you my haughtiness has va- 

nished for ever, and left but one passion in all 

my bosom: this will bear me through all dan- 

gers, to any part of the world with you.’ ‘Too 

much of this,’ said the Athenian, with a se- 

verity which he thought it most generous to 

assume. ‘I do not love you, and I never can.’ 

The Egyptian remained some time in silence. 

‘Well,’ cried she, ‘I know it; even that pro- 

phecy will not shake me. Yet I will follow you; 

I will be your slave: I will never more speak of 
love, but to see you, to watch you, is all, all I 

implore, yes, implore ; my violence is gone ; my 
dignity is no more; I ask only your pity, and the 
common kindness you would show a poor but 
faithful servant.’ ‘And is your reputation 
nothing?’ said Menodorus, much troubled. 
‘Nothing!’ replied the Egyptian. ‘ And for my 
character also,’ said the Greek, ‘ it appears you 
have as little regard. What would be thought 
of such return for the hospitality of my generous 
host, and for the confidence which he, as well as 
yourself, have reposed in me? What would be 
said of a man who would have induced a too 
imprudent girl to break a solemn engagement 
in order to betray her to misery and ruin?’ 
* Fear not,’ answered she, ‘ I will take care the 
world shall know that all is my deed ; upon me 
be the odium, and, if you will, the ignominy.’ ‘ If 
you are so lost,’ said the Greek, ‘ 1 at least can- 
not forget what is owing to you. Farewell, once 
for all; I tell you I am a savage, a monster of 
cruelty; I leave you with the impression of all 
that ingratitude and insensibility can give.’ And 
the Athenian was hastily quitting the arbour, 
when Taia, throwing herself at his feet, and 
clasping his knees, yet entreated him to hear 
her. ‘Oh! cast me not away thus, for the sake 
even of the kindness which I have shewn you; 
remember, when sick how I attended you, with 
what devotion I have sought your comforts; if 
bodily anguish 1 ever alleviated, oh! think of 
the pangs of mind which now destroy me, of the 
despair in which you leave me; one word of yours 
can save—one word can restore my oppressed 
soul—’ ‘Oh, God!’ cried Menodorus, ‘ this is 
indeed madness!’ and he stood for some moments 
at a loss how to act. The violence of the Egyp- 
tian convinced him of the strength of her pas- 
sions, but by no means assured him of the in- 
tensity of her misplaced affection, and he still 
thought coldness would be the best means of re- 
storing her to a sense of dignity. However 
painful it might be to him, Menodorus resolved 
to continue the same manner. ‘ I go—lI leave 
these mountains and return to the object of my 





only love. Again I thank you for the kindness 
shown me, but again, I repeat I am insensible 
to all the rest.’ Taia started from the ground. 
Her expression suddenly changed. ‘You say 
then you reject me as a slave; you spurn me 
from your feet ; you will prevent my accompany- 
ing you!’ The silence of Menodorus confirmed 
her suspicion. She made convulsive efforts to 
continue; passion choked her. The Athenian 
moved to leave the arbour: the action roused 
the Egyptian’s expiring strength. ‘ Now then 
for revenge,’ cried she, in a smothered voice, 
and rushing past him, when about to fly, when 
Menodorus grasping her hand forcibly, held her 
back, and in a more soothing tone attempted to 
calm her violence. ‘Go not in this mood,’ said 
he, ‘but first be convinced that I have acted for 
your real good.’ ‘ False villain,’ cried the Egyp- 
tian, ‘mock me not with such words, you who 
have destroyed my peace for ever.’ At this 
moment the entrance to the arbour was dar- 
kened, amd Athanasius stood before them. Me- 
nodorus relinquished the hand of the infuriated 
girl, who, freed from the restraint she had im- 
patiently borne, ran past the Archbishop, and 
fled rapidly towards the house. The Athenian 
blushed deeply. Conscious of the appearance of 
Athanasius, at a moment which might require 
some interpretation, and that interpretation, for 
the sake of Tala, he felt unable to give, he stood 
ina state of such entire confusion, as to forget to 
offer the common salutations to his friend. 
Athanasius remaind a few moments in silence, 
but took no further notice of the scene.” 
ii. 31—39. 

These passages afford a fair specimen of the 
author’s powers. With a more attractive subject, 
we have no doubt, but that he might do some- 
thing that would secure him a favourable posi- 
tion in the republic of letters. 





Une Semaine de l’ Histoire de Paris. Dédié 
aux Parisiens. Par M. Le Baron de L— 
L—. 8vo. Paris, 1830. ; 


Tuts volume has just been received; the 
author isthe Baron de Lamort Langon, and 
from the work itself we learn that he was a 
very active partizan in the late revolution: 
he appears to be a man of the most sanguine 
temperament, a violent if not a judicious 
lover of liberty, and endued with more 
than the ee hatred of England. Not- 
withstanding all his prejudices, we think 
our readers will receive with pleasure the 
accounts of so distinguished an actor in the 
late revolutionary drama. 

The volume commences with an historical 
sketch of the events that have occurred since 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty to 
the present period; and is followed by por- 
traits of the ministers employed both by 
Lewis XVIII. and Charles X. We have 
only room for that of Polignac :—* I have 
known Polignac for a long period; he made 
his débit in public life as a conspirator, and 
was merely the dupe of his party: he is 
sprung from a family fatal to France, to 
which the Bourbons owe all their misfor- 
tunes—thcy were in a state of poverty when 
they made their appearance at court, and 
squandered large sums — them from 
the public treasury. The Polignacs are not 
descended from the family whose name they 
bear. Some one put it into their heads that 
Prince Jules was destined for a great man. 
Devotedly attached to Charles X., he wor- 
ships Wellington as his preceptor. Supersti- 
tious beyond measure, S did not take the 
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oath to the Charter until he had beforehand 
received absolution for its projected viola- 
tion.” 

As our pages are more devoied toa narra- 
tion of the events that oceurred, than to the 
steps that led to the late revolution, we 
pass over (what, if true, is most extraordi- 
nary,) the convention betwen Charles and 
the Emperor of Austria; referring only to 
the second article, in which Charles en- 
gages to acknowledge the right of Napoleon's 
son to the throne of France, in case of the 
death of the Duc de Bordeaux without 
issue, to the entire exclusion of the other 
branches of the Bourbon family. This treaty, 
the Baron states, was to have been produced 
on the assembling of the illegal Chamber, 
which Charles X. vainly hoped to have 
formed—he states also that negotiations had 
been entered into with the Court of Spain, 
which was to assemble a force on the frontiers 
of the south of France, to keep the liberals 
in awe, or rather, as the author says, to enter 
and slaughter them if necessary. 
lowing part that our own country was to play 
in this melancholy drama, we insert merely 
to show how far the hatred of England, 


his eyes to the impossibility of an English 
minister entering into such an engagement: 
and we have no hesitation in acknowledging 
that it makes us suspicious of all his other 
cabinet secrets, “ Wellington had promised 
to his pupil Polignac, a vigorous support, 


upon the single condition, of oceupying in 








The fol- | 


the name of England, and under its own | 


government, for twenty years, Calais and 
he vicinity.” DNolwithstanding the great 
ecrecy with which the prepare the 
late revolution were conducted, it was not 
sufficient to deceive the Parisians; and ac- 
cordingly that very sensitive portion of 
vapital, the gamblers on the stock « 





tons for 


xchange, 


the 


deputed Baron Rothschild to wait on Peyron- | 





net—the following is the account of the in- 
terview, the most curious part of which is, 
that the Frenchman succeeded in duping the 
Jew. 

“On the 24th of July, Baron Rothschild 
called upon Peyronnet a little before dinner- 
time, and said—‘ The exchange is in a state 
of great alarm—illegal measures are plainly 
spoken of—and acts of violence, which wiil 
compromise both men and their fortunes. I 
am here to ask a clear explanation, not as a 
private banker, but as the financial agent of 
more than one European court;—you will 
endanger the general tranquillity, if | should, 








| pour vous blanchir de 


embraced Polignac in the presence of his 
council, exclaiming—‘ Gentlemen, it is the 
council IT embrace—it has well deserved my 
gratitude; and by its means my sceptre 
wiil be rendered such as it becomes me to 
bear.’ 

“The Due d’Angouléme, unable to conceal 
his own satisfaction, on being asked the 
reason for the unaccustomed jubilee which 
pervaded the royal family, replied,—‘ La 
pensée du 8 Aoit est en fleur; elle ne tar- 
dera pas a porter des fruits monarchiques ; 
vous serez avant peu aussi content que 
mol. 

“ And Polignac was overheard to say, in 
his retreat at Meudon—‘ The King will not 
retreat; he will mount on horseback with his 
son, and he will complete the destruction of 
the hateful race of jacobinism and impiety.” 

We have not room for the dialogue be- 
tween the Cardinal L— and the military 
oflicer—we trust, for the honour of human 
nature that it is highly exaggerated ; but the 
following lively letter, from a lady in the 
household of the Duchess ef Berri, is too 
entertaining to be passed over, and, fearing 





: : . | thatour translation might weaken its interest, 
which runs through the Baron's work, blinds | 


we prefer giving it in the original :— 

“Mon cher ami,—Je ne te verrai pas de- 
main, Lundi; son altesse-royale nous reticent 
toutes a Saint-Cloud; elle ne veut en sortir 
qiaprés que sera passée la mauvaise hu- 
meur de vos Parisiens,—gens de boutique, 
draperie, mercerie, ete. Mon Dieu! la sotte 
chose que d’avoir a se tourmenter pour cette 
racaille ! Le Due de —— est bon 4 entendre 
la dessus. Au reste, on va en finir avec elle: 
plus de chambre liberale, plus de presse in- 
solente; toute la Charte fondue dans cet 
éternel article 14, dont on nous rompt la 
iis un an; les journaux anéantis, tant 
mieux; hors Le Lis et La Revue Parisicare, 
on cessera de parler politique—nous y 





ete at 





ga- 
gnerons. 

“Savez vous que je suis au desesnoir, 
Monsieur, de votre atfreux caractére: vous 
avez dit du bien de Lafayette devant moi; 
cette tache, passez 
chez Celiane, et sachez ot en est le chapeau 
quelle me promet de jour en jotir. Si je ne 
l'ai pas Mercredi pour la soirée de M. D—, 





| il datera du deluge. 


on your information, abandon myself to ope- | 


oti s whic nav be disastrous. in their con- | ye e ee > _« 
rations which may be disastrous, in their con | quelquechose; on dirait qu'il a véritable- 


sequences, to the cabinet of the Tuileries.’ 

“ Peyronnet replied, ‘My dear Sir, can I 
hinder the idle tales, or the jears of the 
Liberals? Rest assured, that whilst I am in 
the ministry, no illegal steps shall be adopt- 
ed, until every possible means of conciliation 
shall have failed. 1 would not, on any con- 
sideration, mingle myself in a coup d’état,— 
and as a confirmation of what I state, I am 
at this moment actually employed in coun- 
tersigning the letters for the convocation of 
the deputies of the kingdom.’ Rothschild 
went away perfectly satisfied. 

“The infatuation of the royal family was 
the most complete that can be imagined ; 
and when the fatal ordonnances were signed, 
the King, overjoyed at their completion, 








“ Plaisanteric a part, on a parlé bas tout 
le soir. Le Roi fait un cent de piquet avec 
le Cardinal. Le Dauphin se proméne en 
vroisant les bras. Le Due de Raguse a lair 
de songer & payer ses créanciers, car il est 
de Ja plus mauvaise humeur du monde. Le 
Prince (Polignac) fait semblant de penser a 


ment martel en téte; serait-il broniilé avec 
la belle Anglaise de Meudon? Lref, nous ne 
sommes amusans. J'espére que cette 
taciturnité ne durera pas, et que la cour 
redeviendra ce qu’eile doit étre. 

“ Adieu: n’oublie pas de t’informer si le 
reliquaire que mon mari fait faire est ter- 
miné; c'est une galantérie que tu lui dois. 
L’évéque de Chartres lui a promis les plus 
belles reliques du monde. Je te baise sur 
tes deux beaux yeux.” 

With this interesting insight into the 
Royal ménage we must conclude our pre- 
sent hasty notice. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Romney ; 
also some Particulars of the Life of Peter 
Romney, his Brother. By the Rev. John 
Romney, D.D. 4%. London, 1830. Baldwin 
& Cradock. 

(Concluding Notice.) 
Peter Romney, we have acknowledged, is a 
favourite with us; we shall, therefore, perfect 
our notice of him from the Appendix to this 
volume. An answer from his friend to the letter 
given in our former number, drew from him an 
explanation, and particularly of what he meant 
by “ Virgin,” for which his friend had substituted 

“ simplicity,’’—the truth being, that the one wrote 

as a metaphysician, and the other as a poet and 

painter :— 

“'Thus much for the term simplicity, which 
of itself I thought imperfect, as I fancied it 
would lead the mind only to the naked skeleton, 
or undecorated design; as, for example, to that 
plain, uniform, and single, sickly-coloured edi- 
fice you mentioned in your letter; and thus 
hinder it from being so universal as I at first 
intended it; for I meant it to be exactly like 
nature herself, who always appears adorned, 
and that, too, in the most endearing manner 
imaginable; I therefore sought for an epithet 
to tax to it, in order to embellish and beautify 
it as much as possible, without its being incon- 
sistent with, or counteracting its due effect; 
and after rummaging all nature through, Virgin 
appeared the most effectual term I could meet 
with, not only as it implies the most perfect 
purity and beauty, but also every other truly 
amiable quality that uncorrupted humanity is 
susceptible of. Hence virgin simplicity. In 
what [ have here said on the oid subjeci, I do 
net strive in the way of controversy, (that not 
being my business,) to confute, or in the least 
invalidate what you or others may have said in 
opposition to my notions; nor to illustrate what 
you or they may have advanced in my favour: 
I have only attempied to give you as plain and 
comprehensive an idea of what 1 mean in general, 
as I can, without entering into particulars; as 
I conceive them to arise in consequence, like 
the various branches of a vegetable from its seed, 
whose flourishing depends in various degrees 
on the genius of the soil in which it is sown. 
For however genuine the seed may be, if the 
soil be barren, the crop will surely be nothing. 
-—Whither do I wander?—I was not aware of 
being put to the explaining of myself to any one 
upon a subject which I regarded solely as useful 
and just in my applications, without once think- 
ing how to vindicate myself to another. Do you 
believe it possible to be absolutely convinced of 
the truth of a matter, without being able to de- 
fend, or even to explain its nature? This is 
what I am—TI will tell you how.—My mind, 
with perfect honesty, simply for the sake of dis- 
covering how things really are, often, as it were, 
without my being sensible of it, rummages through 
the utmost heights, depths, and limits of things, 
turning them impartially on every side, and ob- 
serving all their various aspects, and internal 
qualities, together with all their properties, ge- 
neral and particular, their difference likewise, 
and relations; after which, having made proper 
deductions, allowances, &c., and summed up the 
several real values of each side together, the 
balance, or real worth of what 1 was in search 
of, remains in my memory; whilst, perhaps, 
every step of the operation, or the means by 
which I accomplished my conclusion, and the 
reason I had for it, are entirely vanished beyond 
the power, not only of being repeated, but of 
recollection. For, as I told you, my mind sets 
to work of its own accord; and it is a common 
observation, that we are able to do things vo- 
luntarily, which necessity cannot compel us to 
do, the reason of which I shall not here strive 
to explain; but I think sufficient has been said 
to convince you that one may be certain (as far 
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as human certainty can go,) of things, without 
being able to justify or explain them, which is 
very often my case, and particularly in this of 
virgin simplicity, for the reasons I have already 
hinted. For I do remember that it was the clear 
conclusion of a great and extensive operation of 
the whole united powers of my mind, though 
the process is almost entirely sunk in oblivion ; 
and what I have said, both now and before, 
about it, are only bits of scattered parts which, 
by accident I recollect, or very imperfectly work 
out from the confused mass that remains. 

“ T owe you a large acknowledgment for the 
deep and elegant, though you say, unpremedi- 
tated, essay on simplicity,—only I could have 
wished it less philosophical, or rather, that my 
own mind had been more refined and suscep- 
tible of the beauty of abstract and metaphysical 
reasoning ; for sentiments, however just in them- 
selves, and in their expression, if they be not 
illustrated by a number of striking figures and 
allusions, &c., so that they rise like pictures to 
my imagination, I never can, without a very 
close and often-repeated perusal, perfectly un- 
derstand. 

“ When imagination is predominant, without 
the greatest care, my understanding is led blind, 
and I am carried into strange extravagances and 
seeming contradictions, which I strive in vain 
to reconcile by any kind of reasoning, till my 
judgment, feeling the reality of the case, dis- 
perses the errors which imagination had raised, 
and brings me back to the place from whence 
I first began to wander. Thus are all my cloudy 
castles dissolved to air by my understanding, 
which is so strong as never to be very long de- 
ceived by the illusions of fancy; whilst, on the 
other hand, the latter is too active ever to suffer 
the former to carry its dominion to the last ex- 
tremity; so that my imagination and my judg- 
ment reciprocally mislead and correct each 
other, which is the simple cause that will, I 
believe, unravel all the inconsistencies of cha- 
racter in my letters.” p. 287—90. 

There seems to us to have been a noble sin- 
eerity in the mind of Peter Romney ; he argues 
for truth, and truth only, with a fervour and a 
modesty that wins from us a high opinion both 
of his understanding and his heart. The ditli- 
culties with which an unknown artist is doomed 
to struggle, are amusingly embodied in the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“ What should I do? I had recourse to other 
methods, and am justly punished for my at- 
tempts; though they were always made upon 
people who had more money than they had wis- 
dom to make good use of it, which I thought 
would, in some measure, pailiate the meanness 
of the stratagems I practised upon them, to 
draw them into my sitting-chair. The first I 
fixed upon for this purpose was a lady of wit, 
beauty and distinction—all which I did not fail 
to let her know, though it was unnecessary, as 
she knew them already; but as the being told 
of certain things that one knows is said to be 
still agreeable, so it proved in her case. But I 
dwelt chiefly upon her beauty, (which in truth 
is very extraordinary for her age,) in hopes of 
inspiring her with a desire of transmitting it to 
posterity ; which, at length, she declared was 
her intention when she went to London; adding, 
that when it was done, it should be by the first 
painter in the kingdom.—The next was, also, a 
lady, whose only objection to sitting was, that 
she thought she should not make a good picture. 
Though she was very graceful and genteel in her 
person, yet her face was no way remarkable, 
except for the sensibility of her looks. This I 
made a handle of, and assured her that it was 
not so much the ee or form of the face, 
as the expression of the countenance and the 
gracefulness of the attitude, that made a fine 
picture ; which excellenvies, I told her, she was 
possessed of in a most remarkable degree. ‘ Very 





likely,’ says she, (reddening while she spoke ;) 
* but the form and complexion, which you set so 
light by, are the principal circumstances, I fancy, 
that contribute to the likeness; and I assure you 
I should despise my picture, however graceful 
the attitude and fine the expression, if it was not 
extremely like.’ This answer, and the manner 
in which it was delivered, put me past the power 
of attempting to convince her that I did not 
mean to slight her form and complexion, which 
I too plainly saw she imagined. Thus was Ia 
second time defeated.—Yet I had the hardihood 
to try again, which was upon a lady likewise, of 
great endowments, whose only objection, she 
said, was the colour of her hair. And while she 
hesitated, I, in hopes of prevailing upon her, 
told her that the greatest painters had always 
painted their Madonnas with red hair, which 
was a proof that they regarded it as the most 
beautiful. ‘Well,’ says she, with an affected 
laugh, ‘and so you call my hair red, do you? I 
am much obliged to you for the title you give it; 
but it is neither red, nor shall you ever make it 
so.’ Thus you see how I frustrated the object 
of my designs by the very means I made use of 
in order to obtain it. If a person would succeed 
by flattery, &c. he must not be over delicate ; 
but speak with all the assurance of conscious 
sincerity, and praise alike both beauties and 
faults, but chiefly the faults, which forms a charm 
irresistible. But that is above my reach.—I made 
several other trials, notwithstanding my disap- 
pointments, upon both men and women; but 
met with a general answer,—that they had no 
money to spare upon such things. Except, in- 
deed, three or four, who were prevailed upon, 
and who have disappointed me five times within 
the last fortnight. The first is a very good- 
natured, but, at the same time, a very thought- 
less gay young fellow. IT met him one evening, 
and he told me he would wait on me the next 
morning atnine. The hour came, but he never 
appeared. I sent a boy to remind him of his 
engagement, who was told that he had taken a 
sail down the Duke's canal with some gentlemen 
and ladies. A second time he fixed upon a 
morning, and came ; but told me (indicating at 
the same time by his gestures some haste) that 
he could only stay a quarter of an hour. I told 
him that would not do. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘the 
winter mornings are so short, that I can spare 
no time; but [ will wait on you on Sunday 
morning at seven o'clock.’ Eight, nine, &c. 
came, but he never made his appearance, neither 
did he send any message, nor have I seen him 
since.” p. 295—7. 

But we must close our notice of this obscure, 
though clever man. He run the short course 
of genius—suffering, privation, and imprison- 
ment. His letter to his brother on this latter 
occasion is full of high and generous feeling; 
and tho%e who are not sensible of it, are in- 
fluenced by names, and not by reality :— 

“ Cambridge, June 10th, 1774. 

“Dear Brother,—I have at length taken up 
pen to write to you; but, before I proceed, I 
must entreat you not to suffer your mind to be 
hurt by the reasons of my silence, which T hope 
are now in a fair way of being terminated. 

“ All my endeavours, together with the en- 
couragement I met with at Ipswich, were not 
sufficient to secure me from being arrested and 
cast into prison by Messrs. Allwood & Murray. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on particulars. Mr. 
Greene thinks their conduct imprudent and 
weak. To distress me at a time and in a place 
where I had, not without some pains and ex- 
pense, established a very extensive reputation, 
not only as a painter,-but as a man, and had 
above twelve months’ business bespoke, which 
I had no more to do than to finish with all ex- 
pedition. When I might have had the iirst 
recommendations to whatever place I pleased. 
But this was not to be, especially in the manner 





I had planned it. My arres: was so public that 
it was known to everybody directly, and greatly 
astonished some, but grieved and afflicted, I be- 
lieve, all the ladies and gentlemen who had 
employed me. They would have got me bail, 
but as that would have increased expenses, 
without gaining me any real advantage, I refused 
the offer, and went tolimbo. * * * 

“Though my imprisonment has los: me the 
opinion of a few people not worth having, it has 
interested several in my behalf, who would not 
otherwise have taken any real pains about me; 
and these happen to be of the first distinction, 
both ladies and gentlemen, and some noblemen. 
I am sensible 1 have drawn the eyes of the 
world upon me, and it behoves me both out of 
regard to myself, and in gratitude to my patrons 
for their generosity, to exert myself with all my 
powers, and to observe my conduct with the 
greatest prudence.” p. 308-9. 

Disappointment and misfortune, however, 
shook all the noble resolutions of Peter Romney, 
and he sunk, as men of genius have so often 
done, into an early grave. If we have dwelt at 
more length than might seem becoming on the 
life of a man so little known, be our apology the 
interest of his life itself—his fine genius—and 
the gentleness and goodness of his nature. If 
he be unknown, it was the accident of his birth, 
the misery of his situation, and his prema- 
ture death;—but he who strove zealously and 
patiently for fame, certainly deserves remem- 
brance by those who profess to reverence genius 
and virtue, though he may not win it from the 
world at large. 











The Animal Kingdom, arranged in conformity with 
its organization. By the Baron Cuvier ; with 
additional descriptions of all the species 
hitherto named, and of many not before no- 
ticed, by Edward Griffith, F.L.S. &c. and 
others. 5 vols. 8%. Many plates. London, 
Whittaker & Co. 


Tuts is a valuable or rather invaluable work. 
It brings the clear and simple classification of 
Cuvier very fairly before the English reader, and 
it presents to the continental one, the results 
of observations which have of late been so 
largely made by our countrymen in those parts 
of the world to which the learned of other coun- 
tries have neither so frequent nor so free access; 
and much of which, in its original form, is widely 
scattered through as many volumes, chiefly upon 
other subjects, as would fill a large library. 

The editors have been indefatigable.. They 
have collected an astonishing number of new 
facts, and those they have put together in a 
manner so judicious, and clothed them in lan- 
guage so perpicuous, and so appropriate to the 
subjects, that, apart altogether from the nature 
of the work, as a perfect encyclopedia of the sci- 
ence of those classes of animals of which it gives 
the history, it is an exceedingly amusing book, 
and would have a just claim to popularity upon 
that ground alone, without reference to its higher 
qualities. This work, therefore, in the best sense 
of the term, deserves to be popular, as it is cal- 
culated to entice those to read who need to be 
enticed, even into the acquisition of knowledge, 
and to reward them for the labour, which is 
hardly felt to be such. The characteristic of 
the writings of the Baron Cuvier are well known 
to the scientific world ; clearness, conciseness, 
and a dignified simplicity, equally free from 
affected technicality of expression, and from 
that haunting disposition to make speculations 
revolve round a favourite theory, which have so 
much detracted from the merit, or at least the 
general usefulness, of many authors, otherwise by 
no means deficient in valuable qualifications ; 
are the just praise of the “ Régne Animal,” and 
are here well sustained by the able translators. -. 
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It will be borne in mind, that Cuvier was the 
first that assigned man a proper place in the 
scale of ani:znals—took him out of the society of 
the ape and the bat, to which he had been con- 
demned by Linnzus, whose arrangement of ani- 
mals being wholly by the teeth, necessarily 
grouped together those which had few other qua- 
lities incommon. On man, Cuvier is remarkably 
brief; dut ample amends are made in the sup- 
plement by the editors and translators, where 
the more valuable parts of Campen, Blumenbach, 
Soemmering, Abernethy, and other eminent 
physiologists,are given, accompanied by remarks, 
condensed, but judicious, by Mr. Griffith and his 
coadjutors. Upon this interesting portion of the 
work, involving so much important discussion, 
we offer no remark of our own, but extract the 
following, which touches both upon the debate- 
able subject so clung to by the naturalists, and 
upon the all but exploded doctrines of the phre- 
nologists :— 

“ The immense superiority of man over other 
animals in mental faculties, has naturally led us 
to look for some corresponding peculiarities in 
the human brain, which we know to be the seat 
of all the senses, and have every reason to sup- 
pose to be the instrument or organ of thought 
and reflection. 

“ The grand endowment of the human mind, 
the original quality which seems to distinguish 
it from its first being embodied in a material 
frame, is capability. Man, as we see him around 
us, morally speaking, is the creature of art and 
education, his susceptibility is brought into 
action, and he becomes elevated, as it were above 
the earth; but as we read of him in his natural 
state, or even in the partially-cultivated condition 
of pastoral life, he displays powers of mind but 
little superior to his canine companion. Know- 
ledge then is not indigenous in his mind: it is 
an exotic acquired by art, and approaches more 
or less to perfection, in proportion to the care 
and industry employed in its cultivation, ~* 

“ But it may be said, and truly so, that tle 
soil varies in the different races of mankind, and 
even in different individuals of the same race. 
Naturally steril in some it will defy or partially 
frustrate the utmost labour bestowed upon it, 
while its natural luxuriance in others will, in a 
great measure, supersede the necessity of much 
cultivation. 

“There are then two points which seem more 
particularly to demand the attention of the 
physiologist in examining this wonderful organ, 
which connects the visible with the invisible 
world—the material with the immaterial cre- 
ation. 1. Can we demonstrate in any of the ap- 
pearances exhibited by the human brain, an 
adequate material cause to account for that ca- 
pability and power of education, by which the 
human mind is so distinguished from that of all 
other animals ; and, 2. Can the diflerences which 
distinguish men among themselves, in regard to 
mental powers, be attributed to any variety of 
conformation observable in the brain of each 
individual. 

“ These points are in some measure still in 
imine, and it is not our province to pronounce 
a judgment upon them, but lest we should be 
thought to deny our creed by shrinking from the 
profession of it, we shall not hesitate to express 
our opinion, that the result of the endeavours 
to account for this measureless superiority of 
the human mind over that of all other animals 
by means of the brain, is a total failure; for 
although there are certainly some peculiarities 
in the brain of man which distinguish it from 
that of brutes, still nothing material has been 
discovered, as far as we can reasonably suppose, 
at all. adequate to produce the superiority in 

ion, And further, that materialism makes 
reposterous absurdity, but 
difficulties in accounting 
mind. Organism, how- 








ever, at least when limited to a sort of modus 
operandi, by the Creator, on the immaterial in- 
tellect, may eventually be shown to have some 
general operation and influence in accounting for 
those differences obvious to all between man and 
man. This position, however, we conceive to be 
by no means established, and to be pushed by 
its supporters far beyond its probable legitimate 
limits. 

“ Let us however without further speculation 
proceed to consider the facts discovered, and 
observations made by men of science on the 
brain, as applicable to the division of the subject 
now under consideration, namely, the specific 
differences between man and other animals. 

“ The ancients asserted that the brain of man 
is absolutely larger than that of any other ani- 
mal, and there is probably no other exception 
to this rule than in the elephant, and perhaps 
some of the larger cetacea. All the larger ani- 
mals with which we are more intimately ac- 
quainted, have absolutely smaller brains than 
man, as may be demonstrated by a comparison 
of crania. 

“ Another method has been tried by later 
naturalists in the investigation of this subject; 
they have compared the proportion which the 
mass of the brain bears to the entire body in 
men and brutes. This comparison not being at 
first extended beyond the domestic and more 
common animals with which we are acquainted, 
led to the proposition, that man, in proportion 
to the size of his body, has the largest brain of 
all the living tribes; but as this comparative 
view came to be extended to a greater number 
of animals, many exceptions were discovered. 
Several mammalia, and even some small birds, 
were found to exceed man in these proportions. 

“These discoveries having entirely overturned 
the conclusion drawn from the bulk of the brain 
compared with that of the body, Soemmering 
has furnished us with another method, and one 
which appears primd facie to approach much 
nearer to the attainment of truth. His plan is 
to consider the relative magnitude of the brain 
and the medulla spinalis, or in general of the 
mass of the brain, and the nerves arising from 
it. For this purpose the brain must be divided 
into two sections, the one comprehending that 
part immediately connected with the sensorial 
extremities of the nerves, and thus devoted, 
strictly speaking, to mere animal purposes; the 
other, including the remainder of the brain, 
which is supposed to be the seat of the intellec- 
tual operations. 

“In this point of view man appears to possess 
advantages over the lower animals; none being 
found to possess so large a brain, in comparison 
with the bulk of the nerves, which issue from it. 
The species which approach the nearest to man 
in sagacity possess a larger share of this super- 
abundant brain, which remains after subtracting 
the quantity deemed necessary for the supply of 
the nervous system. But to give a more perfect 
idea of this subject, we quote a passage from 
this celebrated anatomist.”— 

And then the Editors go on to give this quo- 
tation from Soemmering :—*“ All the simiz, in 
this respect, come after man; for although 
the proportion of their brain to the body, par- 
ticularly in the small species with prehensile 
tails, is equal to that of man, their very large 
ears, eyes, tongue, and jaws, require a much 
larger mass of brain, than the corresponding 
parts in the human subject ; and, if you remove 
this, the ratio of the brain to the body is much 
diminished.” * * * 

“ It is clearly evident, we repeat,”’ continue 
the Editors, “ that no satisfactory information 
has yet been afforded respecting the diversities 
of intellect between man and the brutes, by 
these ingenious and industrious researches ; and 
we greatly fear that the present barrier of igno- 
rance and indecision on the precise nature of 





the connexion between brain and mind is very 
likely to continue insurmountable. 

“ It is obvious that the position advanced by 
Soemmering rests altogether on a mere assump- 
tion. He supposes that a certain proportion of 
brain is requisite to enable a certain portion of 
nerve to perform its office. Now this is very 
far indeed from being self-evident, and we want 
the means of giving it sufficient support. The 
comparison of the nerves and brain, in a general 
point of view, is by no means satisfactory. It 
would be necessary to ascertain the relative 
proportions of the cerebrum, cerebellum, and 
medulla oblongata. With the last most of the 
nerves are more intimately connected, and to 
ascertain its relative magnitude in particular 
would be an important point. Few of the nerves 
are connected with the cerebrum, and none im- 
mediately with that part which is properly called 
the cerebellum. 

“It is asserted that the magnitude of the 
cerebral hemispheres in the human subject far 
exceeds that of the same parts in any other of 
the mammalia, whatever may be the proportion 
between the entire encephalon and the rest of 
the body. 

“ Another characteristic of the human brain 
is, that the number of its parts is greater, and 
the development of each more complete than in 
any other animal. No individual part is found 
wanting in man which is possessed by any other, 
while many are deficient in several of those parts 
possessed by men, or have them very much re- 
duced in magnitude. An assertion has, in con- 
sequence of this fact, been made, that it would 
be possible by diminishing or changing propor- 
tions to form the brain of any animal out of the 
materials of the human; but that the converse 
of this proposition is not true. 

“The human brain also approaches nearer 
than any other to the figure of a sphere. We 
have already noticed the fact of the smallness of 
the nerves in proportion to the brain, and of 
therdecrease of the latter and increase of the 
former as we descend from man in the scale of 
life. We may now add, that in the foctus, and 
in the child, the nerves are of a magnitude pro- 
portionally greater than in the adult subject. 

“ That man has the largest cerebrum in pro- 
portion to the cerebellum is not quite so certain 
as that he has the largest cerebrum in propor- 
tion to the medulla oblongata, and spinalis. To 
this, however, one striking exception is to be 
found in the dolphin, which seems to overturn 
any hypothesis built upon these proportions.” 
i. 113—20. 

We have not room for further extract, nor for 
many observations that suggest themselves in 
favour of this valuable work. Nothing can be 
more clear, more simple, or more modest, than 
the observations and conclusions throughout. 
Besides all that recommends them in the printed 
matter, these volumes abound with plates from 
drawings by Landseer and others, many of them 
coloured, and all executed with a spirit that well 
illustrates the valuable matter in the text. 

We have confined our observations to the 
earlier parts of this work, as having the more 
general interest; but, the last published, No. I. 
of Repriia, well sustains the high character 
of the preceding. 








Modern Methodi ked. By a Layman. 
2nd edition enlarged. London, 1830. Bald- 
win & Cradock. 


Turs is the most illiberal, vituperative, bombas- 
tic pamphlet we ever read. The style is exe- 
crable, and the arguments lean their lifeless 
weight upon syllogisms so macerated, so “stale, 
flat and unprofitable,” that we were absolutely 
choked with ennui, before we had reached the 
tenth page. There is besides, so much venom 
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under the flimsy mask of candour, that we 
positively poked the trash behind the fire as 
soon as we had read it, which we did as matter 
of official obligation, notwithstanding our disgust 
at its violence and rancour. We shall conclude 
this brief notice, by just giving the author one 
single switch with his own  stinging-nettles. 
Throughout his book, he does nothing but 
“ howl, hallucinate, roar, riot, revile and falsify.” 
(vide “ Methodism unmasked,” p. 3.] 








The Elements of Analytical Geometry, compre- 
hending the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and 
the General Theory of Curves and Surfaces of 
the Second order. By J. R. Young. 1830. 
London: Souter. Cambridge: Deighton. 

Tuts work is well calculated to facilitate the 
progress of those who are anxious to study a 
most important branch of mathematical science. 
By it, Mr. Young has supplied what has long 
been wanting, a treatise in our own language on 
analytical geometry, intelligible to students who 
are unacquainted with the differential and in- 
tegral calculus. The author takes care to show 
the utility of every new principle by applying it 
to the solution of some of the problems that fall 
within its range: and thus he impresses on the 
mind of the student one principle, before he is 
allowed to proceed to another, which is more 
complex and dependent upon the former. The 
work is, on the whole, well adapted for the pur- 
poses of elementary instruction. 





Brighton. A Comic Sketch, illustrated by Seven 
Engravings on Wood after Designs by Robert 
Cruikshank. 1830. Kidd. 

TueEse little comic sketches come thick upon 

us. “ Brighton” contains the usual scattering of 

puns, good and bad, about piers and chains, and 
curling waves and waving curls, and other local 
peculiarities—but it is enough for usto announce 

seven wood-cuts by Robert Cruikshank for a 

shilling. 


Bombastes Furioso. With Eight Designs by 
George Cruikshank. London, 1830. Rodd. 
WE are naturally the most patient of critics; 
but these shilling and eighteen-penny trifles, 
as they are called, and as we have called them, 
come so thick upon us of late, that they have 
changed their character—they are no longer 
trifles; and when we read the announcement 
on the cover of this one and found that “ Bom- 
bastes” was to be followed by a dozen or more 
in succession, we were inclined to throttle 
the father of so fruitful a generation. Critics 
may err—‘ we own the soft impeachment”— 
for after looking into the work itself, we say 
if the sons and the sons’ sons be like their 
parent, we heartily hope that the race will go 
on and multiply. The idea of this series is 
one of the luckiest thoughts of the small pub- 
lishers—the works are all worth reprinting, and 
we should like nothing better than illustrations 
by George Cruikshank of “ The Mayor of Gar- 
ratt’—“ The Beggars’ Opcera’”—“ High Life 
below Stairs’—‘‘ The Critic’—“ The Devil to 
Pay,” and the other clever pieces announced as 
forthcoming; they are admirably suited to his 
fine pencil, which catches and embodies all the 
subtleties of humour without ever degenerating 

into caricature. 

— 

The Scholar's Introduction to Merchants’ Accounts. 
By George Reynolds, Writing Master at 
Christ’s Hospital. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 

WE are not ourselves great arithmeticians, but 

this seems to be a simple, intelligible, and there- 

fore valuable work, and likely to save some 
labour to those young people, whose duty and 
interest require them to master the subject. 


THE BRIDE’S CHOICE. 


Away—I 'll wear no bridal dress, 
No costly jewels bright— 

T’ll deck my broken happiness 
In no false wedding white! 

I'll shroud me in the emerald pall 
That lies beneath yon tree, 

And none but Nature's tears shall fall 
In pity over me! 

My bed shall be the quiet ground 
My wasted form to fold, 

For hearts like mine it hath been found 
A kind one, though a cold! 

I’d made another resting-place 
For all my hopes and fears, 

But Fate has worn a frowning face, 
And smiles have changed to tears. 

They’ve turn’d me from my hope away— 
They’ve broken the sweet tie 

That I wound o'er my spirit’s play— 
They’ve made me long to die! 

My cheek is now a page of care, 
Where joy has once been writ; 

Joy is the mother of despair 
When Hope’s unkind to it! 

So lay me in that pleasant grave 
All cover’d o’er with green ; 

Tho’ wrong’d through lifetime, I would have 
My tomb as if I'd been 

A happy thing, and sweets were strown 
Upon my sleep to show 

That I had never sorrow known, 
I{ad never tasted wo! 

I like the mockery that flow’rs 
Exhibit on the mound 

Beneath which lie the happy hours 
Hearts dreamt, but never found! 

Farewell—farewell! upon the stone 
That marks my gentle bed, 

Oh write—“ Here lies a hapless one 
That lived—that loved—is dead !” - 








THREE WEEKS #N NEW YORK. 


Naro.eon ence observed that England 
was a nation of shopkeepers. On my arrival 
in New York, on the Ist of May, I fancied 
myself in a city of upholsterers. The streets 
were thronged with vehicles of all descrip- 
tions, filled to overflowing with household 
furniture. ‘The whole place seemed flooded 
by a torrent of carpets, chairs, bedsteads, 
hangings, blankets, bolsters, crockery, and 
musquito-nets ; in short, every article of 
domestic use, from the cot and remnants of 
the garret, to the old iron and block-tin culi- 
naries of the kitchen. Every inhabitant 
appeared to “keep open doors,” and young 
ladies were seen tripping along, supporting 
on their delicate arms a Chinese pagoda, a 
huge vase of artificial flowers, a French 
clock, or a bust of Benjamin Franklin. It 
was not long before I informed myself of 
the cause of this novel scence. The good 
citizens of the ancient city of Gotham are 
fond of variety, and scarcely ever rent a 
house for a longer term than a year. Annual 
tenancies have been the immemorial custom 
of the place; and the legislature has enact- 
ed, that where there is no specific agreement 
between the parties for a longer extension of 
the term, though the tenant only enter at 
Christmas, yet that the tenancy shall be held 
to expire on the first of the following May. 
The consequence is, that on that day there 
is a general turning out of house and home. 
All the drags and “petits courriers des dames” 
are put in instant requisition, the former for 
the transportation of household lumber, the 





latter for the conservation of porcelain and 
for the performance of prodigies of polite- 
ness. Ata house where I chanced to call 
on that ever-memorable day, I found a 
numerous assemblage of both sexes, without 
the least vestige of furniture for their ac- 
commodation. My awkward reception and 
the exceedingly affable indifference displayed 
at my irresistible surprise, could be en- 
dured: but when I found every individual 
member of the company freighted with the 
rarities that had been left behind, and that 
there was still remaining a clumsy club- 
footed cupid, “ with mighty wings outspread,” 
without a protector and support, I fancied 
they might make an image-bearer of me; 
and, taking a hint from the volant attitude 
of the figure, I abruptly took to flight—chacun 
@ son gotit. 

In New York, a lady never takes the arm 
of a gentleman, unless he be a relative, or 
one to whom she is about to be married. To 
be seen arm in arm, is to say “ we are en- 
gaged,” at least, such is the construction 
adopted by this fastidious people. The ladies, 
therefore, in general are forced to shun the 
ordinary familiarities of polite behaviour, to 
avoid the imputation of their being engaged 
to every man in whose company they may 
happen to be, and to prevent the disagreeable 
report of a match having “ fallen through,” 
in which they might be supposed interested, 
from the bare fact of their having tolerated 
civility. A slight touch of the elbow of a 
lady, intended as an auxiliary when crossing 
a gutter, treading a broken pavement, or 
stepping over a thimbleful of water, consti- 
tutes the prescribed homage of a New York 
beau. This prudish custom of affected re- 
ciptocal reserve must be prejudicial to the 
politesse of the place. It repudiates the 
characteristic ease and elegance of good 
breeding, and maintains an awkward dis- 
tinction in mixed society: gentlemen are 
compelled to “ keep at their distance,” and 
ladies are rendered foolishly timorous to 
escape the on dits of officious observers. 


I attended a public ball, and arrived early 
enough to secure a view of all the company 
as they entered the room. There was a 
whimsical contrast between the old and 
young. Fathers seemed removed half a 
century from their children; an incorrigible 
grossiéreté was visible in their antiquated 
figures; there was a certain simple stiffness 
about their untutored gentility, that ludi- 
crously appeared to aspire to the character 
of being recherché. In fact, it is too often 
the nature of plodding industry, to be some- 
what unpolished in its intercourse with the 
refinements of society, and by far the majo- 
rity of the most opulent inhabitants of New 
York have derived their consequence and 
wealth from sources as obscure and humble 
as they are generally, perhaps unjustly, re- 
jected and contemned. Their youthful 
daughters are the very reverse; graceful, 
beautiful, modern, aad attractive, they 
seemed to have been bred in a differ- 
ent school; and when the restraints of an 
unnatural custom were removed, displayed 
an interesting vivacity of disposition, and a 
captivating prettiness of expression. The 
Parisian modes are universally adopted, and 
well become their slender forms. Such is 
the singular effect of the climate, that pretty 
girls abound, while a beautiful woman is a 
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prodigy indeed. Presently the ball was ter- 
minated by the departure of all the females. 
Many of the young men accompanied their 
fair partners to the street door; but soon 
returned, and, joining the others inthe room, 
to the number of about 150, they suddenly, 
to my utter astonishment, formed themselves 
into # deep column, six abreast, and marched 
@ la militaire vound the spacious apartment, 
while the orchestra struck up the national 
extravaganza of “ Yankee Doodle.” 








EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION IN A PROVIN- 
CIAL TOWN. 
"BY AN EYE WITNESS. 

[To render perfectly intelligible the following 
letter from one of our Correspondents, it may be 
necessary to premise, that, at the moment the first 
sparks of the late revolution burst out, he was re- 
siding near one of the largest cities in the north of 
France—a city, remarkable for the independence, 
enlightened opinions, and, still more, perhaps, for 
the liberal principles of the majority of its inhabi- 
tants—a city that has generally remained tranquil 
in the most turbulent times, because its respectable 
inhabitants, having more to lose than gain by 
anarchy and confusion, have consulted their reason 
rather than their passions. The public have had full 
particulars of what took place in Paris in the daily 
papers, but we think this graphic picture of the 
expectations, anxiety, and manifestation of popular 
feelings, in a provincial town, will greatly interest 
our readers. | 

Bap news, they say, flies rapidly. In less than 
twenty-four hours after the first explosion had 
taken place in Paris, a report reached our sub- 
urban retreat, that, in consequence of the no less 
foolish than despotic ordonnances, which I had 
the day before read, and shuddered at, the people 
of Paris were ina state of rebellion; that blood 
had been shed; and that, in short, the King 
had betaken himself to flight. What to make 
of the rumour, I could not exactly tell. It cor- 
responded too well with my hopes and expecta- 
tions to allow me to doubt of the truth of it; yet 
the form in which it reached me was too muti- 
lated, scanty, and uncertain, to satisfy my mind. 
The bearer of the news—a French servant girl, 
who, while she related what she had heard, 
mingled therewith her own anti-monarchical sen- 
timents—informed us that a gentleman in the 
village had just received a letter, detailing the 
whole affair, from a relation in the capital. 
Upon this gentleman I immediately called. He 
had not received his communication directly 
from the fountain-head, but from a friend in 
the neighbouring city, who, in a brief and hur- 
ried note, informed him of the reports which 
were busily circulated among the people. In 
confirmation, it was added, that from the mail- 
coach, which had just arrived from Paris, the 
royal arms had been erased. 

It was now somewha: too late to think of 
visiting the city, and we were therefore com- 
pelled to pass the night in uncertainty. Early 
on the following morning, however, I entered 
the town, and immediately perceived the most 
striking change in the appearance of the place. 
Instead of working in their shops, or passing 
briskly too and fro on their ordinary affairs, the 
inhabitants were clustered here and there in 
the streets and onthe public places, in small 
groups, conversing together earnestly, with a 
mixture of anxiety ind excitement in their faces. 
Now and then the form of a priest crept timidly 
along the streets. eyeing, with a forlorn and 
friendless air, the gathering masses of the popu- 
lation, by the majority of whom he felt he was 
regarded as an enemy. At length, I observed 
a large knot of Englishmen, congregated toge- 





ther, as usual, before the door of ——, and 


busily employed in scrutinizing the complexion 
of the times. Some few, enslaved by prejudice 
and ignorance, were venting their insane wishes 
for the success of the King and his ministers in 
their despotic enterprise ; but by far the greater 
number were enthusiastic, I was pleased to ob- 
serve, in the cause of freedom and humanity, 
as Englishmen generally are. It was clear, how- 
ever, that most, if net all of them, were under 
the influence of a panic terror—a fact which 
became evident next morning, when twenty 
heads of families crowded, at the same moment, 
to the Prefecture, in order that, having their 
passports in their hands, they might hold them- 
selves in readiness to depart at a moment's 
notice for England. 

An intimate friend of my own had set out for 
Paris on the 26th, and must therefore, judging 
from the distance, have arrived just at the mo- 
ment in which the first sound of the insurgent 
cannon resounded along the streets. Added, 
therefore, to my public anxieties, I had to en- 
dure that other kind of solicitude, which is some- 
times more acute and painful than what we 
feel on purely civic grounds. Day after day, 
however, passed away without my hearing from 
him—reports, false and true, reached us one 
after another—tales of tremendous slaughter— 
of ten, of twenty, of thirty thousand people 
butchered by the soldiery, ran like wild-tire 
about, and gradually inflamed the rage and pa- 
triotism of the people. On all sides indications 
of an approaching insurrection were visible. 
The crowds in the streets became more dense ; 
rumours of attacks upon the soldiery by the 
people, or upon the people by the soldiery, at 
this or that point of the city, frequently set the 
multitude in motion, and living torrents, silent 
as death, but looking and breathing fury, rushed 
along the streets, now towards one quarter, and 
anon towards another, 

At the hour of the afrival of the mail from 
Paris, an immense multitude was assembled at 
the Place Royale, but no mail came. The crowd, 
nevertheless, remained assembled; and as the 
men moved to and fro, the muzzle of a pistol, 
or the glittering point of a naked sword, might 
occasionally be seen beneath their skirts. When 
the public excitement might be said to have 
reached its acmé, a report was circulated by the 
authorities, that the Liberals had been com- 
pletely discomfited and driven out of Paris; 
but it was added that, afterwards strengthened 
by re-inforcements from the provinces, they 
had rallied again, and were now encamped about 
the walls. In the midst of all this, the greater 
part of the troops which had been stationed in 
the city to maintain tranquillity were ordered 
off to the capital. 1 saw the cavalry depart. 
They were fine gallant-looking fellows ; but an 
air of sadness, which told how much they suf- 
fered in being ordered out against their coun- 
trymen, clouded every countenance. 

All attention to private business was now 
suspended. Day and night the people were in 
the streets, parading to and fro, talking over 
the stirring themes of the moment, and pre- 
paring to struggle bravely, should the chances 
of the times render it necessary, for that liberty 
which France must and will enjoy. The young 
men spoke of nothing but taking up arms against 
tyranny, and marching off, at a moment's no- 
tice, upon the capital ; and that they might not 
rely upon the voice of common fame, couriers, 
paid by subscription, were despatched to Paris,in 
order toascertain correctly the real state of things. 
I was continually among them, enjoying one of 
the most pleasing sights I have ever beheld—a 
vast populace animated by a passion for free- 
dom, and coolly resolved to shed their best blood 
in its defence. Yet there was no gasconading 
—none of that foolish flourishing and noise 
which Englishmen were formerly accustomed 








to ascribe to the French. Their hearts were 
too full for boasting ; and if I wished to impress 
any one with a thorough admiration for the 
French, I would desire him to contemplate them 
when freed from the restraints of law, as they 
certainly were on this occasion. It is not in 
human nature to behave better than they did; 
at least, as far as my opportunities of observing 
them extended. What they might have done, 
if wantonly attacked, and slaughtered by the 
soldiery, is more than I can say ; but I am firmly 
persnaded that they would have exhibited no- 
thing of that fierce passion for blood which dis- 
tinguished many of the mobs in the former 
revolution. And the reason is plain—-education 
and a certain degree of liberty have been at 
work amonz them, and have weakened, as they 
always do, the savage propensities, while they 
have strengthened the social and the humane. 
The weather during the whole of this stirring 
time was beautiful, especially at night, when a 
pure and brilliant moonlight, which seemed like 
a pale sunshine, lit up the scene, and rendered 
it doubly interesting. On Saturday night, the 
3ist of July, the great square of the city was 
thronged with people, among whom numerous 
ladies, elegantly dressed, and apparently in high 
spirits, were walking to and fro. All were 


| Waiting in breathless anxiety for the Paris dili- 


gence, and listening carefully to the distant 
sound of every heavy carriage that rattled upon 
the pavement. By degrees they surrounded the 
hotel where the diligence was to stop, and turned 
their faces, almost instinctively, in the direction 
in which they expected to discover the wished- 
for vehicle. At length, about ten o'clock, the 
cracking of whips, the rattling of wheels, and, 
still more than all, the loud huzzaing of the dis- 
tant crowd, informed us that the diligence was 
approaching ; and inanother minute the lumber- 
ing machine, which, however, appeared beauti- 
ful on that occasion, dashed through the mul- 
titude, covered with travellers, and decorated 
with the tricoloured cockade in a hundred 
places. This told us the true state of things in 
Paris no Jess eloquently than words; but, to set 
the people at rest, a patriotic traveller stood up 
on the top of the diligence, and in few words 
announced the fact, that liberty was triumphant 
—the King defeated and fled—and a provisional 
government, composed of thorough Liberals, 
established. The news was received with bursts 
of enthusiasm; but the multitude, too much 
excited to desire repose, continued to parade 
the streets all night. 

The next day, as the royal troops still re- 
tained possession of the chateau, and of a por- 
tion of the Hotel de Ville, strong apprehensions 
were entertained that, in the present state of 
excitement, some misunderstanding might arise 
between them and the people, which would end 
in violence, The young men were all the morn- 
ing busy in furbishing up their arms, and pre- 
paring jor the conflict in which they confidently 
expected to be engaged before night. Every 
moment the tocsin was expected to sound, which 
would have been the signal for a general insur- 
rection; and the troops wore that constrained 
and uneasy air which betokens a mental struggle. 
Nevertheless, the tricoloured flag was hoisted 
on the Hotel de Ville before noon; and the 
people, assuming additional courage from the 
circumstance, looked forward with something 
like a wish to the moment in which they could 
measure their strength with the satellites of 
despotism, if any such could be found. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, I hap- 
pened to be standing with a lady at the door of 
a friend, when a sudden motion was observed 
in the crowd—numbers of women and children 
rushing by as pale as death, some in violent 
hysterics, others crying bitterly, while others 
were silent through fear. It was said that the 
soldiers had just fired upon the people, or were 
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about to fire, and that the Place Royale was 
filled with troops. On repairing to the place, we, 
indeed, found that numerous soldiers were falling 
into their ranks, and apparently preparing for ac- 
tion; but no firing had as yet taken place. In two 
or three minutes the crowd rushed towards the 
Hotel de Ville, and a long stream of bayonets, 
gleaming in the sun, was observed to issue forth. 
My friend now advised me to place the lady at the 
corner of the street out of the reach of the fire, 
as he believed they were about to commence 
action. Having done so, I returned into the 
Place, foolishly enough, to observe what might 
take place, and, on turning round, observed 
my female friend, like a true Englishwoman, 
following me into the mé/ée. The confusion 
increasing, we approached nearer to inquire 
into the state of the case, and found that, after 
a little reluctance, the King’s troops had con- 
sented to abandon the Hotel de Ville to the 
National Guard, and soon after marched away 
to their barracks. ‘Taking this to be the finale, 
we returned across the fields to our village. On 
the way, however, we heard the ¢focsin strike 
out, and knew that some new alarms had been 
engendered, and that new troubles were about 
to arise. The ensuing night was one continued 
scene of confusion. The bridges were barri- 
caded, the streets filled with an armed multitude, 
the tricoloured flags waving over their heads, 
stones collected, and piled up opposite the 
barracks, and everything got ready for a des- 
erate struggle. The news of Monday morning, 
_ntemencian quieted the public mind, and tran- 
quillity was in a great measure restored. 

Such is a picture in miniature of the scenes 
which took place in nearly all the great cities 
of France, except Paris, where the conflict was 
sanguinary. Of this you have seen numerous 
descriptions in the newspapers. J. 





OCEAN SKETCHES. 
BY D. L. RICHARDSON. 


[From the “ Bengal Annual "—Unpubdlished.) 





SUN-RISE. 

Tue stars have melted in the morning air, 

The white moon waneth dim. The glorious sun, 

Slow rising from the cool ccrulean main, 

Now shoots through broken clouds his upward 
beams 

That kindle into day. At length his orb, 

Reddening the ocean verge, with sudden blaze 

Awakes a smiling world. ‘The duli gray mist 

Is scattered, and the sea-view opens wide! 

The glassy waves 

Are touched with joy, and dance in sparkling 
throngs 

Around the gliding bark. The rose-hued clouds 

Rest on the warm horizon; like far hills, 

Their radiant outlines gleam in yellow light, 

And o'er their peaks a thin scud swiftly floats, 

As smoke-like mist on gray Ben Lomond’s brow. 





The etherial dome is streaked with glowing bars, 
Like veins in goldenmines ; and where the rays 

Of day’s refulgent orb are lost in air 

In bright round masses shine the fleecy clouds, 
Like small snow-mantled trees. Ascending high 
The gorgeous steps of heaven, the dazzling sun 

Contracts his disc, and rapidly assumes 

A silver radiance, glittering like a globe 

Of diamond spars! 


SUN-SET. 


Low on the flushed horizon lingering glows 
The red dilated sun. Around his path 
Aerial phantoms float in liquid light, 

And steeped in beauty momently present 
Fresh forms, and strange varieties of hue, 


As fair and fleeting as our early dreams! 





The bright globe rests on yon cloud mountain's 
peak, 

Touched with celestial fire, voleano-like, 

The dazzling summit burns; eruptive flames 

Of molten gold with ruddy lustre tinge 

The western heavens, and shine with mellowed 
light 

Through the transparent tops of countless waves. 


Thescene is changed: behind the etherial mount, 
Now fringed with light, the Day-god downward 
speeds 
His unseen way ;—yet where his kindling steps 
Trod the blue vault, the radiant trace remains, 
E’en as the sacred memory of the past 
Illumes life’s evening hour! Again, again 
He proudly comes; and lo! resplendent sight! 
Bursts through the cloud-formed hill whose shel- 
tered sides 
Are edged with mimic lightning ! His red beams 
Concentrating at last in one full blaze, 
Bright as a flaming bark the fiery orb 
Sinks in the cold blue main! 
The golden clouds 
Fade into gray—the broad cerulean tide 
A darker tint assumes. In restless throngs 
Phosphoric glow-worms deck with living gems 
The twilight wave, as Orient fire-flies gleam 
In dusky groves ; or like reflected stars 
When evening Zephyrs kiss the dimpled face 
Of that far lake whose crystal waters bear 
Animage of my home! Ah! those white walls 
Now flash their silent beauty on my soul, 
And like a cheerful sun-burst on my way 
Revive a transient joy! 
NIGHT. 
The day-beams slowly fade, and shadowy night 
Now, like a gradual dream, serenely steals 
Along the watery waste. As low-breathed strains 
Of far-off music on the doubtful ear, 
When solitude and silence reign around, 
The small waves gently murmur. 
Calm and pale— 
A phantom of the sky—the full orbed moon 
Hath glided into sight. The glimmering stars 
Now pierce the soft obscurity of heaven 
In golden swarms, innumerous and bright 
As insect myriads in the twilight air. 
The breeze is hushed ; and yet the tremulous sea, 
As if by hosts of unseen spirits trod, 
Is broken into ripples, crisp and clear 
As shining fragments of a frozen stream 
Beneath the winter sun. ‘The lunar wake 
Presents to rapt imagination’s view 
A pathway to the skies! 
In such a scene 
Of glory and repose, the rudest breast 
Were passionless and pure—the holy calm 
Is breathed at once from heaven, and sounds 
and thoughts 
Of human strife would seem a mockery 
Of Nature's mystic silence. Sacred dreams 
Unutterable, deep, and undefined, 
Now crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contact with the world 
Beyond our mortal vision. 





PRES 








NT STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
NO. II. 
Bora. 1 mean the fashion, 
Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 
Bora. Tush! | nay as well say, the fool’s the fool. But seest 
thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is! 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
In a former paper we said we should resume 
this subject at some future day, and we hereby 
redeem our pledge at our earliest opportunity. 
“ Jupiter est quodcunque vides,” says Lucan ; 
but we exclaim more justly, Wherever you turn, 
there is nothing to be seen but Fashion in these 
degenerate days! He rules everything, with a 
baneful despotism, from the throne to the cot- 


tage; but our immediate business with him is 








to inquire into and arraign him for his tyran- 
nous conduct towards Music, and see by what 
right or title he has dared to wring the heads 
off our native nightingales, and give us screech- 
owls and squallers in their place. Velluti!! 
there was a “ scrannel pipe” with a vengeance, 
imported and imposed upon us by Fashion ! and 
it is to be regretted that the poison of his man- 
ner still pervades the vocal attempts of most of 
our young female singers. He never could sing 
a note in tune, and was most disgustingly mo- 
notonous in ornament. But siste, lector benevole ! 
he was the protégé of Fashion! 

We have just now used the words “ degenerate 
days’’—are we not fallen upon them? Where 
are our Locks, Purcells, Arnes, Kents, Webbes, 
Callcots, Shields, &c.? We answer, not like 
Echo— Where ?” but here /—here in our own 
land still,—under our own eyes, as good men 
and true as we have had yet, but they are not 
in vogne—they frequent not the soirées—the 
séances musicales of the great. Bishop, Crotch, 
Horn, Stevenson, would do honour to any land, 
as geniuses in music. The various compositions 
in almost every class of writing which the first- 
mentioned has produced—the Oratorio of “ Pa- 
lestine” by the second—Horn's “ Dirce,” be- 
sides his thousands of ingenious and beautiful 
trifles—and the splendid church-services, an- 
thems, glees, songs, &c., and the new and 
elegant light style of operatic music of Steven- 
sou,—prove amply that we stand not so much 
in need of exotics as Puppy Fashion thinks. 
We can name a composition of Stevenson to 
Moore’s words, “Come, take the Harp,” and 
say “ex uno disce omnes;” show us anything 
to be named with it that is to be found in the 
crude school of modern German, or of tawdry 
Italian music. As to France, it has no school. 
Boildieu, Auber, Herold, Cherubini, &c. are 
imitators of their neighbours, and belong not to 
the French tribe of Romance-writers, who form 
the character of the country’s taste. Perhaps 
they lay claim to Rossini, since he has set some 
operas in their language. Oh! if we had a little 
of their national vanity, musicians like John 
Davy would not be permitted to die in a garret 
and be buried by the parish-officers. It was a 
sad, sight to see the author of “ Just like love,” 
(one of the sweetest and most expressive vocal 
rondos ever composed,) and of many other mu- 
sical works of the highest merit, borne to his 
grave like a beggar, while Signors and Mon- 
sicurs, with no talent but that of impudence, 
were passing a fashicnable life at the west-end, 
It may be that he was imprudent and dissipated, 
but who, save the slighted and unrewarded sons 
of genius know how difficult it is to maintain a 
perfect character of moral conduct under the 
bitter reflections of conscious but disregarded 
ability, of confessed but unrequited genius? 
“Quam multa injusta ac prava fiunt moribus!” 
which we translate—How many bad and unjust 
things are done through Fashion. Oh! Terence, 
if you lived in our days, how much more 
bitter had been your exclamation! We have 
English Dukes, and Lords, and Countesses, 
who would swoon at the sound of English music. 
The idea of a Braham singing after a Begrez 
would give some ladies the horrors, although 
an enlightened and liberal foreigner, on hearing 
the former, cried out, “ Non c’é tenore in Italia 
come Braham :’—he might have said, “in the 
world;” for although our English vocalist does 
not run tilt against the fashionable notion that 
none but Jni’s and Ninni’s can sing, he occasion- 
ally exhibits his superiority over everybody else, 
to the delight of a few. We cannot help think- 
ing, however, that he might have done much to 
restore the taste for good music in this country, 
and regret tliat we are obliged to say he has 
done the reverse. 

We hear that the new manager of Drury in- 
tends to be very national, and will struggle hard 
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to produce honest English Opera. We are glad 
to learn this. His situation enables him almost 
to dictate a taste; and if he can but render it 
fashionable, his fortune is made. But— 

Inter scabiem tantam et contagia— 


what chance has he of success? So long as our 
writers patch and pilfer, cobble and dove-tail the 
monstrosities and frivolities of our continental 
neighbours, to please a false taste and earn 
money under—we scruple not to assert it—false 
pretences, by the mutilated works of others’ in- 
ventions, we shall never hear English music. 
We shall continue to be over-run by useless 
foreigners, whom fashion will place in the situ- 
ations where we ought to see our compatriots, 
and we shall be as dead “’mid the nations of 
song.” 





M. COTTU. 


Tnis individual, whose violent ultra-royalist 
opinions have driven him to seek for shelter on 
our own shores, was a fierce ultra-liberal down 
to the period of the election of deputies in 1827, 
and made himself notorious by the boisterous 
tirades with which he assailed Villele and the 
clergy, as the readiest means of recommending 
himself to the good graces of the Parisian electors. 
Finding himself baffled in his expectations, he 
veered round ina trice tothe opposite point of the 
compass, and became astickler for the divine right 
of kings: in this capacity he has tilted against 
his quondam friends with a fury amounting to 
downright insanity, and sunk below the respect 
even of the royalist party. The “Gazette de 
France” itself has been niggardly, amidst all its 
absolute furor, of lending him encouragement, 
or recognizing him as a champion of its prin- 
ciples. In one of his more recent pamphlets, 
“ On the necessity of a dictatorship,” he insists 
upon nothing short of the re-establishment of 
the feudal system, and recommends that five- 
sixths of the elective body should be taken from 
the ranks of the ancient noblesse, or ist of 
the great landed proprietary, in favour of whom 
he urges, that the right of primogeniture should 
be revived. At all events, he has proved him- 
self no despicable prophet, however unconscious 
he may have been of the claim, or innocent of 
the intention to exhibit himself in that character. 
“ A king of France,” says he, in the same pam- 
phlet, ‘must look the revolution boldly in the 
face; and whenever the period arrives, he 
must brace himself for his downfall, ’tis fitting he 
should disappear amidst thunder and lightning!” 
It were unjust, however, to deny Cottu the 
merit of energy of style, and vivid powers of 
expression; but it has fared with him as with 
other furious pamphleteers—he has been fearful 
of coming short of his mark, and has therefore 
shot beyond it. He writes, indeed, like a man 
who is arguing against internal conviction, and 
strives to conceal it from the reader by raising 
a tempest around him. 











To a Royal Exile. 


His country, his kingdom, he loses, poor thing! 
And to add to his pains, 
A vain title remains— 
Charles the X. King of France, is still Charles 
the X-King. 


” [The following may serve Mr. Booker for variety in 
the next edition of his Epitaphs. } 


From a Tombstone in Ballyporeen Churchyard. 


Here at length I repose— 
And my spirit at aise is— 
With the tips of my toes, 
And the point of my nose, 
Turn’d up to the roots of the daisies. 





THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. 


Our readers will probably recollect that men- 
tion was made, in our brief notice of “ De L’Orme” 
in the last Paper, of the revived spirit among 
the publishers, and that with other works to be 
reviewed was Mr. Grattan’s “ Heiress of Bruges.” 
Blessings: on the sensitive nerves of the author 
and publishers, the mere mention of our inten- 
tions startled them from their dreams of the puff 
preliminary —of that introductory flourish of 
trumpets that so often precedes nonsense, and 
serves for little commendatory sentences to tack 
to the announcement of the publication; and the 
following was left early in the week at our office : 

« Tuesday, 24th August, 1820, 
 $in,—I am desired and duly authorized to ac- 
quaint you that the publication of Mr. Grattan’s 
work, * The Heiress of Bruges,’ will not take 
place for several weeks; and you will, therefore, be 
pleased to postpone your review of it till the proper 

time, of which due notice will be given you. 
1 am, Sir, 
For Mr. Grattan, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

J. PICKERSGILL.” 

It is not worth stopping to inquire how 
Mr. Pickersgill communicated so rapidly with 
Mr. Grattan, or why he did not put his address 
to the letter—though these little particularities 
would have saved us a great deal of trouble; 
for after hunting over the Law-list, where the 
“duly authorized” and the “ due notice” natu- 
rally led us, and inquiring of all Irish agents, 
without success, it turned out that J. Pickersgill 

vas no other than the managing clerk to Messrs. 
Colburn & Bentley. In good truth, we have 
lately had reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the opinion which is beginning to spread every 
where, that at least Tue ATHENZUM is not a 
despicable tool—a mere channel for the unpaid 
advertisements of the great publishers ; but this 
honest testimony to our integrity by Messrs. 
Colburn & Bentley deserves our best thanks. 
When did they ever serve a like notice on the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette? We ask Mr. 
Bentley if he interfered to prevent the review of 
the first number of the Juvenile Library from 
appearing in that paper previous to the publi- 
cation of the work itself? We could aska great 
many more questions—and may hereafter ; but 
at present we feel so much obliged to these gen- 
tlemen, that we shall restrain our curiosity. As 
to “The Heiress of Bruges,’ we attend their 
bidding. It has inieed been hinted to us that 
this kind act of theirs was not kindly meant: 
no matter; our readers may be assured that the 
motives of Messrs. C. & B. will not influence 
our judgment now or hereafter ; we are nothing— 
and, standing as we do independent of all the 
great publishers, can be nothing—but as we are 
honest. Theconsciousness of this has often wrung 
from us opinions that our private friendships 
made us regret; but truth has been, and will 
continue to be, our sole guide in criticism: good 
books have nothing to fear from us, and bad ones 
shall not escape exposure. We are not indeed 
inclined to inquire “too curiously” into the 
intentions of Messrs. C. & B.—even a little 
angry feeling we could forgive: we know they 
have a large share in the Literary Gazette, and 
that for many years it has done its “spiriting 
gently ;” we know that we are independent of 
them, and that the Public are hearing this all 
over the country, thanks to the liberal spirit of 
cotemporary Journals. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that criticisms in their owx Paper, on their 
own books, will be quite so serviceable as here- 
tofore ; but what ought they to care? Let them 
publish good books, and we will honestly praise 
them, as we have done “ De L’Orme” in this 
very Paper. 








THE CAMERA LUCIDA. 


Tuts ingenious contrivance, while it may be 
made, by proper management, to give a correct 
representation of objects, may, nevertheless, be 
rendered worse than useless, either by the im- 
perfect manner in which it is constructed, or 
by the injudicious application of its powers. The 
prism, small as it is, requires the greatest care 
in working, and any inaccuracy in this respect 
will produce distortion in the image it presents. 
We remember to have seen one that was pur- 
chased of a great optician of London, which 
caused the vertical lines of buildings to converge, 
so that the objects near the edges of the picture 
were tumbling inwards towards the centre; 
others again, reflect straight lines into curves ; 
and there may be many other defects. Supposing 
the prism to be truly wrought, which may be 
judged of by a few trials, the next requisite is 
the mounting; and here it may be enough to 
observe that it should he firm, and the table 
made so as to be Jevelled with facility; for, unless 
it is perfectly level, some of the inaccuracies we 
have mentioned, will take place, however, true 
the prism may be. 

We proceed to the application of the Camera 
Lucida. Much has been said, in books on per- 
spective, about the necessity of avoiding such 
an extended view as may produce distortion in 
the objects of the foreground. These observa- 
tions relate to lineal perspective, and are chiefly 
applicable to architecture, and internal views, 
where the regularity of the lines render any ap- 
parent distortion unsupportable. But there is 
another consideration, connected with the prin- 
ciples of aerial perspective, which should direct 
the artist in the use of this, or any other mecha- 
nical contrivance. 

It frequently happens, that in attempting to 
draw an extended view with the Camera Lucida, 
we are surprised at the smallness of the distant 
objects; neither can we, by any care in the colour- 
ing, give them the importance they assume in 
nature. Now this shows that the instrument 
was misapplied, and that we should have done 
much better without it. Yet the representation 
is perspectively correct; there is, perhaps, no 
object in the foreground preposterously large ;— 
then how can anything be wrong ? 

The fault results from the limited means of 
art, compared with nature. In painting, the 
utmost range from white to perfect black, is but a 
small transition—yet it is all we can accomplish to 
express the vast difference between the brilliant 
light and deepest shade of nature. The truth 
is, that in the instance now before us, our fore- 
ground and distance are much less different in 
intensity than they are in nature; the result is, 
that they must appear Jess removed from each 
other, and the distance, thus viewed under the 
same angle as it is in reality, without the same 
gradation of tint, naturally seems small and in- 
significant. Had the distant parts been drawn 
larger with respect to the whole picture, it would 
have been more faithful to the effect of nature, 
and not have exhibited so strikingly the defects 
of an imperfect art. 

Every painter who has made some proficiency 
in his art, will, we feel convinced, subscribe to 
the truth of this observation, if he will only 
take the pains to analyze some of his own pic- 
tures. 

We will conclude by a hint to amateurs, who 
are sometimes apt to rely too much on the effi- 
cacy of mechanical contrivances. It has been 
said by an able writer on the subject, that such 
means are like the railing of a road: they may 
keep the active traveller in the right course, 
but they cannot make the lame walk. Let not 
any one imagine that he can learn to draw, 
merely by purchasing a Camera Lucida; he might 

as soon learn music, by merely buying a fiddle. 
We do not wish to discourage amateurs in their 
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attempts at drawing, however trifling they may 
be, because the circumstances of time and place 
often render such attempts eminently useful—we 
merely desire to point out the road to superior 
skill. 

Artists are chiefly confined to their own coun- 
try, or, if they travel, it is to places where objects 
are to be found immediately connected with 
their art. But persons whose means are beyond 
the necessity of gain, and those whose avocations 
lead them far from their native shore, might 
give to the world inestimable treasures, were 
they capable of depicting what they see in dis- 
tant countries. What interest attaches to ac- 
counts of unknown regions, when the precision 
of graphic illustration lends its aid united with 
the charms of an enlightened narrative ! 








THE VOLCANO AT PIETRA MALA. 


I will not waste words in describing scenery 
which, after all, cannot be described. Itwill be 
enough to say that the first ascent of the Apen- 
nines is perfectly beautiful—the views from 
Lugano and its neighbourhood wonderfully ex- 
tensive, and therefore not to my taste ;—that the 
broken limbs, bald tops, and picturesque forms 
of the wild chesnuts that cover the higher moun- 
tains, tell intelligibly enough of the storms that 
rave there upon occasions ; and as you approach 
Pietra Mala, the scenery is barren, uniform, and 
uninteresting—it has lost its beauty without 

ecoming grand. 

We had left Bologna late in the day, and 
driven hard that we might sleep at Pietra Mala 
and see the volcano, which Mrs. Starkie and 
other travellers describe as “disgorging, un- 
ceasingly, clear flames,’ and we arrived just at 
dark. We started immediately with a guide 
and lantern. The road—but there is no road, 
and in the hurry and gloom I expected one or 
other would break aneck—runs round the edge 
of a hill, crosses water-falls and ravines, and 
must be finely picturesque and wild by day-light, 
but is all but impassable at night. As we pro- 
ceeded, we caught glimpses of flitting lights, 
that looked like the momentary crossing of fire- 
flies; at others the light shone more steadily, like 
the glimmering in a cottage; sometimes it 
seemed to burn red and sulphurous, and passed 
with us for the volcano, which we began to fear 
was at a despairing distance—when suddenly we 
came upon the light and the volcano, which 
was no other than alittle charcoal chafing-dish! 
We had hurried there too suddenly. When we 
started, another started with us, and J believe 
our guide had carried us round some nearly-im- 
passable sheep-track, to give his friend a little 
advantage in the racee—but here he was, raking, 
and scratching, and burning little chips of wood, 
to set alight to the volcano, which would not burn ; 
—five minutes more andit mighthave been per- 
fected—but now, as there was no possibility of 
concealing the fact, the guide joined in a hearty 
laugh, and we joined in the scratching and 
raking, and eventually it caught fire, and run 
about over a foot or two of ground, like spirits 
ina dish prepared for snap-dragon, only the 
flame was hardly so powerful—and having satis- 
fied our curiosity, we trampled out the volcano, 
and left the whole in darkness. 

Here our German servant wishing, for cha- 
racter sake, to enter Florence, where he was 
known, as a courier, requested permission, and 
offered to pay the expense of his own horse. 
This was not permitted, of course ; but, knowing 
no other consequence than the trifling charge, 
we mounted him, much to his satisfaction and 
very little to our own. It completely metamor- 
phosed him. His noise next morning began 
before day-light; and when he appeared, he was 
in huge jack-boots, buckskin breeches, a blue 
silver-laced jacket, and a military cap. Though 
Wwe were no greater, he was; and as his conse- 





quence was merely reflected, we travelled after- 
wards as princes of the land. Nothing was good 
enough—no one moved fast enough; we took 
Florence by storm, and carried the gate by as- 
sault. Our luggage had been plombed at Pietra 
Mala, but here a fee is given to save detention 
and the examination of the carriage; but it was 
unbecoming our dignity to give fees. The con- 
tention was violent, all parties raving, but not 
a crazia would the fellow part with, even on my 
importunity. At last he succeeded, and we 
proceeded at a slow pace, preceded by this 
important person, thundering his whip every 
half second, until we arrived at the quiet domi- 
cile of » in a sort of pomp that made me 
blush. D.C. 











THE UDORAMA AND DIORAMA, 
Leicester Square. 


We heartily wish we could speak well of this 
exhibition. It is announced as “a grand view 
of the Valley of Grindelwald, in Switzerland, 
with a lake and waterfall (represented by real 
water) surrounded by mountains, with glaciers 
in the distance. The exhibition commences with 
morning—then comes noon—evening fullows— 
the clouds die gradually away, and the moon 
then sheds her mellow light upon a scene which 
cannot be described. The Udorama is an exact 
model from nature, 35 feet leng by 25 wide, and 
is 12 feet high.” So says Mons. Dalberg, and 
we have no doubt all this was intended; but the 
reality falls lamentably short of the description. 
The snow-capped mountains looked to us very 
like furniture stowed away, and covered with 
table-cloths to keep off the dust—the glaciers 
like dirty dough in a baker’s trough—the lake 
we did not sce at all until it was pointed out to 
us—the waterfall is something less (we speak 
literally) than the rushing stream of an average 
tea-pot—the whole very like a giant ornament 
for a twelfth-cake. As to morning, noon, even- 
ing, and night, and the various atmospheric 
changes, there are certainly tricks played with 
the windows, and bodies are interposed to cast 
shadows; but the most powerful shadow was of 
the performer himself, which covered the whole 
mountain, and ridiculously enough betrayed all 
his actions.—The Diorama is neither better nor 
worse than the average of such exhibitions— 
three of the pictures pleased us less, the one of 
Rome more, than usual. 





TABLEAUX VIVANS, 
Under the direction of Ferdinand Flor, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Tue first of these exhibitions took place on 
Wednesday last. It is an art, or rather exhibi- 
tion of art, not at all known in England, nor in- 
deed generally on the continent. It is a living 
imitation of a picture, and bears the same rela- 
tion to one that Ducrow’s Statues do to the 
marble reality. A few years ago, these Tableaux 
Vivans were the rage with the fashionables at 
Rome, and among the most admired representa- 
tions were the famous Sibyls of Raphael, by Mrs. 
Starkie and some younger friends. We remem- 
ber, indeed, in this country, to have once seen 
Malibran, then just budding into all her ani- 
mated beauty, delight a whole company with a 
somewhat similar exhibition ;—it was merely an 
interlude—a scene played off but for a few mo- 
ments, but in such a round of delight, that 
memory, on recalling it, sorrows in its weakness 
and humanity, to think such nights will never 
return; for we ought of course to rejoice, since 
we are grown older and wiser, and have turned 
from the idolatrous worship of beauty, and are 
become critical, and have been admitted of the 
brotherhood. On the occasion we allude to, 
she played the statue which Pygmalion had per- 
fected all but the few last touches, which were to 





give it life. There she stood, beautiful but inani- 
mate ; life gradually crept over her as the fond 
artist chiseled on—the blood began to circulate 
sluggishly—her dull eyes to open slowly—ani- 
mation at length lit up her features, the warm 
tint of living beauty flushed over her cheek, and 
she looked around her wondering and alive,— 
Timidumque ad limina lumen 
Attollens, pariter cum coelo vidit awantem. 

M. Flor’s exhibition was somewhat different. 
It is literally a living representation of a picture. 
He proposed to give an illustration of the cos- 
tume, character, and style of the most celebrated 
of all the schools of painting, beginning with 
the first dawning of art as exhibited on Etruscan 
vases and in fresco paintings at Pompeii, pro- 
ceeding through the Byzantine and Tuscan 
schools, to its perfection in Raphael and Michael 
Angelo ;—and we are bound to say that in our 
judgment he was eminently successful. As a 
pecuniary speculation, we doubt how far it will 
realize his reasonable expectations—to the un- 
informed there is too much sameness; the dis- 
tinction between the masters, in which M. Flor 
proved his intimate knowledge of their styles, 
must be lost upon the million—it would be to 
them a succession of like scenes. However, it 
may captivate the few, and the few may set the 
fashion, if opened in the winter—but at this 
time of year it is, we fear, hopeless. 








FINE ARTS. 





Eve. Designed and engraved by J. Mills. Lon- 
don. J. Brooker. 

THERE is no original power in this picture, 
either in conception or execution; yet, if the 
artist be a young man, we should consider it an 
earnest of future celebrity. There is a delicate 
taste—a right perception of how the subject 
should be treated. The error is, that he has 
caught his inspiration from the work of others, 
not from the depth of his own feelings. 





Six Views of the Columbine and the Experimental 
Squadron. Drawn and engraved by Henry 
Moses. 

WueEn we remember the interest, the almost 

national interest, that was taken in the Experi- 

mental Squadron, we cannot doubt that these 
views will be welcome to many who may be in- 
different to their merit as works of art. But as 
works of art only we speak of them, and they have 
given us great pleasure—when, indeed, has Mr. 
Henry Moses produced a work that did not? 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The Skylark. Sung by Mrs. Waylett, written by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, composed by John Bar- 
nett. Mayhew & Co. 


A pleasing trifle in B flat, 6-8 time, quite easy of 
performance, being (as usual) within the moderate 
compass of the two treble F’s, and quite in Barnett’s 
familiar and popular style. 





The Celebrated March and Chorus from Auber's 
Masaniello. Arranged for the Piano-forte, by 
George F. Harris. Clementi. 


Tus is a good adaptation of the beautiful piece in 
E flat, which also affords the principal theme in 
the overture. It is remarkable how the extreme 
yay of “ Masaniello” (as it was also with 
** Der Freichiitz’’) after a brief space has subsided 
—but, as Dr. Johnson truly observed, “* whatever is 
violent must be short.” 





La Galopade. A Song written and adapted to 
the popular Galopade tune by Charles Dance. 
Cramer & Co. 

A lively bagatelle, illustrated by a clever lithogra- 

phic sketch, and comprised in four comic verses. 
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Drouet's Method of Flute-playing. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student, as well as for 
those who have already made some progress on 
the Instrument. Cocks & Co. 

Tuis is a most elaborate and useful work upon the 

Flute—and we have never met with so clever and 

perspicuous a series of instructions for any musical 

Instrument. Drouét’s long experience as an emi- 

nent performer, writer, and teacher, has enabled 

him to afford the very best information upon arti- 
culation, double-tongueing, fingering, respiration, 
style, taste, tone, &c. and he has done it in a clear 
and judicious manner. We feel much inclined to 
mike extracts from his preface and several parts 
of his excellent instructions, but it would be too 
much for our limits. We shall only say, that it is a 
highly-finished and beautiful series of tuition for the 
flute, perhaps without parallel. Examples in notes 
are given ofalmost every possible passage, illustrative 
of the valuable precepts given, and twelve choice and 
beautiful melodies are added, with various modes 
of fingering, the whole being elegantly embellished. 


Fantasia for the Spanish Guitar, on the air “ My 
lodging is on the cold ground.” Composed and 
dedicated to his friend Ferdinand Pelzer, by J. 
A. Niiske. Ewer. 

Niiske is one of the best performers and teachers 

of the guitar we have; and this Fantasia, exhibits 

considerable genius, taste, and talent. His modu- 
lations are ingenious, and classical, and his varia- 
tions brilliant and original. 


Introduction and Air, with variations for the Flute, 
with an accompaniment for the Piano-forte. 
Composed and dedicated to his friend ‘I. L. Will- 
man, by Phillip Powell. Card. 

Tuis is, we believe, the first piece published by the 
above author, an excellent performer. and teacher 
of the flute, and who has played the clarionet with 
“his friend’ Willman, at the Italian Opera for 
several years past. He is also the reputed author 
of the very clever pamphlet, published respecting 
the differences between the opera orchestra and 
the manager, at the commencement of the seacon 
before last; but he, as well as all the other principal 
performers, are again reinstated. : 

This maiden production of Powell's, consists of 
an Adagio Introduzione in c minor, (concertante 
for the two instruments,) and a pleasing Tema 
Romanza inc major, (somewhat resembling the 
beautiful Italian air, “ Pria che l'impegno,”) with 
five clever and showy variations, obligato for the 
flute—the whcle exhibiting good taste and judg- 
ment. We hope the publication will meet with 
the success it deserves, and that we shall soon have 
to review Powell op. 2. ! 





THE THEATRES. 

Durinc the last week the Manager of the 
Haymarket has rung the changes upon “ A Hus- 
band at Sight,” ‘Separation and Reparation,” 
and a few other established favourites, and, we 
are happy to see, succeeded in attracting toler- 
ably full houses: the horror which the public 
appeared to feel, during the last month, for 
theatres and unmuzzled dogs, has passed away 
with the intense heat. We are promised a new 
Farce at this House in the ensuing week. 

On Monday we attended at the Adelphi, to 
witness the first performance of a new Operetta; 
but, on reaching the Theatre. found that, in con- 
sequence of the illness of Miss Kelly, “ Der 
Vampyr” had beensubstituted. ‘The only novelty 
during the week was the reproduction of Mr. 
Peake’s “Spring-Lock,” which is too well known 
to call for any notice on our part. 


TOTTENHAM-STREET THEATRE, 


WE have lately been going through a course 
of “ Minor Theatres,’ and must own that, “ hu- 
manly speaking,” we are the better for it. The 
creature part of us has been nourished and re- 
freshed. On Monday night we were induced to 
visit the above little Theatre by the announce- 
ment of a new piece. We felt disposed on this 
occasion to relax the critic’s sterner mind and 





brow severe,—to descend from our altitudes,— 
to “cast from our hands the balance and the 
rod,”’—-and, oh rare! to find for once a pleasure 
in being pleased. 

The proprietor of this nutshell playhouse is 
the same gentleman who has newly embarked in 
the more formidable adventure of a Drury Lane 
lease. Patent danger, latent gain! The lovers 
of the drama are, however, really indebted to 
him for rescuing “ Old Drury” from the utter 
ruin—the “ bluc ruin’’—that threatened the fall- 
ing fortunes of her house, which was within an 
ace of being converted into a wine vault, where 
the excise license would have been more poten- 
tial than the Chamberlain’s. We thank him for 
this; and if we may judge by the pleasant little 
company he has here got together, the fitness 
of the pieces that are brought out, and the 
general aptness of the arrangements, we anzur 
well of his management in his new and enlareed 
sphere of action. He has here shown good 
judgment in the choice of a company possessing 
an equable range of talent,—a pleasant medium 
temperature, free from violent extremes, which 
we have long earnestly desiderated in the larger 
houses. Here, if they never rise to the heat of 





“ spirits boil,” they do not sink (at least, we saw | 


none who did) to “ alcohol freezes.” This is in 
itself an inexpressible advantage—it distin- 
guishes a company from a troop. How often 
have we seen with disgust a company as ill 
formed as the German Dwarf, with a monstrous 
disproportioned head, overtopping and weighing 
down a heterogeneous set of shapeless puny 
members, “deformed, unfinished, scarcely half 
made up, and that most lamely and unfashion- 


able.’’ Saw we not lately Kean’s Royal Richard | 





ministered to by buthold! we find the critic’s 
rigid nature returning upon us, and we have 


promised, on this occasion at least, to exchange | 


it for a milder mood— 
Naturam furca repellas, tamen usque recurret. 

In the Operatic department, certainly they 
are not strong, and Laporte need not delay his re- 
cruiting expedition to the continent by any Tot- 
tenham Street negotiations ; but then there are 
several who sing “a decent stave ;” and we par- 
ticularly noticed in all, that absence of affectation 
and pretence which, where you cannot get excel- 
lence, goes far to reconcile mediocrity. Mr. 
Chapman is a fair specimen of this; his voice, 
although not exactly “ tuneable as lark to shep- 
herd’s ear,” is far from disagreeable ; and it is not 
marred by mismanagement or the affectation of a 
style. He sang some of those delightful ballads 
in “ The Waterman” with good taste and judg- 
ment. Mr. Power, however, with whom all play- 
goers are well acquainted, is at present the chief 
attraction of the company. He is at all times 
a reasonably good actor; and within the com- 
pass of those characters in which the minor 
theatres excel, he excels also; and we do not 
know that we can give a better idea of the ge- 
neral character of the company, than by saying 
that the greater part of them come very closely 
up to his standard, and few fall far below. We 
may, perhaps, take another occasion of noticing 
them more particularly. 

The new piece of “ Etiquette run mad,” is 
only new in being a fresh combination of the 
old materials. The Yorkshireman and the Irish- 
man are, as usual, the “ bas-reliefs ;’ and the 
Indian nabob, with the Baronet de la Vieille 
Cour, the “ a/io-relievos”’ of the farce. Daughter, 
Niece, and Chambermaid, of course, complete 
the group. It is, however, by no means an ill- 
conceived, nor an ill-written sketch; it abounds 
in lively incident, and is sufficiently smart and 
humorous in language. It bas, moreover, the 
great merit of not being too dong; and (would 
we could always say as much of those that affect 
more,) it has the higher merit of not being too 
broad, 


— 


- preparations for the ensuing season. 





The new lessee of Drury Lane is making great 
After an 
absence of three or four years, Mr. Macready 
and Mr. Dowton return to this establishment, 
where Messrs. Liston and Farren are also re- 
engaged. Mr. Vining, of the Haymarket, is, 
we believe, to be the substitute for Mr. Jones. 








New Entrance to St. James's Park.—It is said, 
that the delay in proceeding to make the pro- 
posed opening through Carlton Gardens, arises 
from the difficulty of deciding in what way it 
shall be done. The continued line of the Ter- 
race, we presume, is the obstacle creating the 
chief difficulty; but if a raised archway were 
thrown up, in lieu of the portion occupying the 
space required for the opening, this connexion 
might still be preserved, and a handsome car- 
riage-entrance obtained, without breaking the 
continuation of the promenade, which might be 
effected by a flight of steps on either side. The 
raised embankment must in any case be removed. 


Heat in Spain.—A letter of the 26th of July, 
from Madrid, mentions, that “ for the last eight 
days the thermometer has seldom fallen below 
100 degrees at mid-day; at dawn of day it stands 
at 80°, after noon it rises to 98°, and from three 
to six o'clock in the afternoon, remains at or 
above 100°. For the last four days the heat in 
the afternoon has ranged from 102} to 103°. 
Yesterday evening (25th July) the wind was so 
violent and intensely hot, that serious appre- 
hensions of an earthquake were universally en- 
tertained.”’ 

Free Press.—It is understood that M. Poot 
could not, during the twenty-four hours that he 

yas at liberty previous to his imprisonment, find 
any one who dared undertake the responsibility 
of editing his journal. 

Moliére.—The house in which this celebrated 
man died, at Paris, has lately been pulled down. 


A_ new literary paper is about to appear at 
Toulouse, to be called La Bombe. 

Paris.—It is said in Le Globe, that, during 
the fight of the 28th, a letter was intercepted 
from Charles X. addressed to Count Girardin, 
directing him to have everything prepared for 
hunting on the next day. This intatuation—this 
total ignorance of what was passing in Paris, is 
scarcely to be believed, and we should suspect 
the letter meant more than met the eye. 

Bruzelles.—An Academy of Arts and Sciences 
is about to be established here. 


Funereal Obsequies.— A singular ordinance, on 
the subject of these rites, has been promulgated 
at Heidelberg, in the dominions of Baden. All 
superfluous pomp has been forbidden; no dead 
body is allowed to be carried through the streets ; 
the coftins are to be made exclusively of pine, 
and to be kept for selection in a public ware- 
house, and no garlands are permitted to be used, 
but such as are composed of natural flowers. 
(We should observe, that such garlands are in 
almost universal request at German funcrals.) 
There are four classes established; the burial 
expenses of the highest must not exceed seventy, 
and of the lowest ¢welve shillings! 


M. Bafin, in a letter addressed to Professor 
Silliman, editor of the American Journal of Sci- 
ence, relates, that he has made a large collection 
of manuscripts, which he is about to publish 
with a Latin translation, to prove that the Scan- 
dinavians visited America long before Columbus. 
This opinion has been recently confirmed by the 
discovery of a stone, on the western side of 
Greenland, bearing an inscription of which the 
following is a translation :“ Erling Segvalsons, 
Biorne Hordason, and Endride Addson, raised 
this mass of stone Sunday, 25th of April, and 
quitted this place in the year 1135.” 
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The celebrated Humboldt is about to under- 
take, at the request of the Emperor Nicolas, a 
new scientific expedition into the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia. 

The sword of Henry IV., which was carried 
off in the late revolution, has been restored to 
the Cabinet of Antiquities—and it is now an- 
nounced that nothing has been lost or injured 
except the globe made by Louis XVI., which was 
struck by a bullet. 

Extract of a private Letter from Paris.—“ A 
young man in black, endeavouring to escape 
from the Louvre towards the quays, was sus- 
pected. The crowd rushed after him, and a 
man, holding a naked sword to his breast, 
exclaimed, “ You are a priest, Sir! I saw you 
on such a day in such a parish !’—* It is true, 
gentlemen,” replied the young man.—* Thouart 
then a priest?”—“ I am an ecclesiastic.” Some 
one now taking off his hat, his head was dis- 
covered to be shaven, ‘“ Ah, you are tonsured, 
Sir! To the Seine—to the Seine with him!” 
and they laid hands upon him, and were about 





| a few miles, loses itself in the lake. 
: | years ago, i i vn é ill which w 
to hurry him away, when a gentleman, venerable | YC2TS 480, 10 pulling down an old mill which was 


for his gray hairs, took him by the hand, and | built upon the stream in Fredonia, a number of 
, @ , 


said, “ No, you shall not throw him into the | 


river.’”—“ Ah, bah!” said the people, “ you 
also have the appearance of being a priest.”—- 
‘*Have I?” replied the old man, 
my hands (they were covered with blood)—I 
have dressed the wounds of more than sixty 
wounded men in the Palais Royal to-day. I am 
Levasseur, son to Levasseur, member for the 
department of the Sarthe in the Convention!” 
The people would not believe him, and both he 
and the priest were in considerable danger, when 
my husband came up and said: “ Citizens and 
friends, commit no violence upon them, even 
should they be found to be Catholic priests— 
what is that to us? I myself am a Protestant, 
That does not signify;—we are fighting for 
liberty. Let us grant, therefore, to others the 
liberty for which we are contending ourselves. 
Liberty of worship—entire liberty !’—“ He is 
right—he is right!’ exclaimed the people ;— 
“ Liberty! liberty!” And the priest was saved. 
Thanking his two liberators, he then disappear- 
ed. On coming out of the Louvre, my husband 
was met by M. Levasseur, who, coming up to 
him, and taking him by the hand, thanked him 
heartily for taking him out of the awkward pre- 
dicament in which he had been placed.” 


Life-buoys.—A correspondent of The Times 
humanely suggests the adoption of a little con- 
trivance by persons bathing, to secure their being 
picked up incase of drowning. The plan he pro- 
poses is, to have a line of cord about twelve feet 
long, to which is to be attached a cork ball 
painted white—the line to be fastened to the 
bather by a belt of cotton round the shoulders. 
This seems plausible, but we fear is not prac- 
ticable ; whichever way the swimmer might turn 
he would get entangled in the line, and run the 
risk of being drowned for the sake of being 
picked up afterwards. Everyone who has ever 
bathed in weedy rivers knows how very trouble- 
even loose weeds are when they get in their way : 
what then would be the case if several persons 
were bathing at the same time near each other, 
all using these buoys ?—they would infallibly en- 
tangle themselves, and hasten the catastrophe 
they were so anxious to avoid. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.—Hun- 
ger and cold had so much reduced the Russian 
army during Napoleon’s campaigns, that a morsel 
of bread and wood for firing were preferred to 
heaps of gold; the Cossacks, being more inured 
to the inclemency of the climate, did not partake 
of their countrymen’s indifference for the vile 
metal, and eagerly hastened forward in order to 
share in the spoils of Moscow. The invaded and 
the invader united to destroy its splendours, and 
they became a prey'to the most savage and the 


* Look at | 








least informed people in all Russia. The 
Cossacks were able to pay three hundred roubles 
for the privilege of having their wounds dressed 
first !—After the campaign, heaps of French and 
Russian gold were carried to the hamlets which 
border the Don. Its banks were suddenly co- 
vered with splendid edifices, and decorated with 
sumptuous furniture; and half naked barbarians, 
who, but a short time before, had lived from 
hand to mouth, are now become petty lords; 
opulence has succeeded to misery, and luxury to 
simplicity, Alas! seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand human beings have perished or lost their 
all, in order that a few Cossacks of the Don 
might have carpets under their feet, and clocks 
on their chimney-pieces. Such was the effect of 
this mad and barbarous expedition ! 

The village of Fredonia in the western part of 
the state of New York, about forty miles from 
Buffalo, and five from Lake Erie, presents a sin- 
gular phenomenon. A rapid little stream tra- 
verses the village, and after a sinuous course of 
Three 


globules were observed to rise to the top of the 
water; the gas was found to be inflammable, and, 
upon a hole being bored in the soil, the gas for- 
sook its old channels and passed through the 
new; a gasometer was soon made to receive it, 
and then pipes to couvey it over the village ; 
and it now supplies about a hundred lights. It 
is supposed that with larger machinery, a greater 
quantity might be obtained. ‘The flame is not 
so strong or brilliant as the artificial gases, but 
the inhabitants are very well satisfied with it.— 
Gazette Liltéraire. 

Horace Walpole, in one of his letters to Gene- 
ral Conway, tells the following story of the cele- 
brated George Selwyn. Selwyn attended the exe- 
cution of Lord Lovat, for which he got severely 
scolded by a party of ladies: one of them asked 
him “how he could be such a barbarian as to 
see the head cut off.” “ Nay,” said he, “if 
that be such a crime, I am sure I have made 
amends, for I went to see it sown on again.” 
Some person repeated this anecdote to Morton, 
shortly after the production of his last new 
comedy at the Haymarket: “ Aye, aye,” said 
the dramatist, “ that certainly was an eatraordi- 
nary act of ‘ Separation and Reparation.’ 

Longevity.— Died at Pleskow, in the govern- 
ment of Novorogod, a husbandman named Mi- 
chofsky, at the extraordinary age of 165. His 
mother lived to 117, and one of his sisters to 
112.—Le Glove. 

Opposite Effects of Moisture on Paper and Linen. 
—lIt is well known that paper expands consi- 
derably by moisture, and contracts to its original 
dimensions when dried; but it appears at first 
rather singular, that linen cloth, the material 
from which paper is made, should exhibit a 
contrary effect under the same circumstances, 
for linen contracts by moisture, and again ex- 
pands in drying, and on this property of the flax 
depends the construction of one kind of hygro- 
meter. Now, it appears that the fibre of the 
flax, in common with many vegetable substances, 
undergoes a twofold change of volume when 
wetted—that is to say, it contracts lengthwise, 





and swells, or expands in bulk at the same time, 
and this lateral eapansion is much greater in a 
given space than the contraction in the direction 
of its length. The result is, that when the flax 
is beaten up into a pulp, so as to completely de- 
stroy all traces of the natural arrangement of its 
fibres, the expansion and contraction of the | 
whole mass partake of the predominant quality 
in the original fibre, and the paper becomes 
larger by imbibing moisture. This property of 
paper is of great use in the arts, for we are 
thereby enabled to procure that perfectly flat 
surface on which the beauty of drawings so ma- | 
terially depends, 


Grecian and Roman Antiquities collected by the 
Russian Army.—General Woronzow, Governor of 
the southern provinces of Russia, very soon after 
the first progress of his victorious career, in 
March 1829, despatched M. ‘Teplaekoff, to col- 
lect all that might be found of interest in anti- 
quities on the different spots wrested from the 
Turks. Unfortunately, this gentleman, who 
visited the country from Varna down to Sise- 
polis, seems to have been deficient not only in 
knowledge but in the powers contided to him. 
The only certain result of his tour through Bul- 
garia and Romania was probably the confirma- 
tion of the belief that ancient Odessa was situated 
on the same spot where Varna is now standing, 
being one of the five colonies planted by the 
Greeks on this coast, and united by a solemn 
league. The objects collected by M. Teplaekoff 
consist principally of copies and drawings of in- 
scriptions and antiquities, a few vases and sta- 
tues, and eighty-nine medals of gold, silver, or 
brass, amongst which are fifty of Grecian origin; 
besides an immense number said to have been 
collected by the officers of the Russian army 
when they first entered that region. 





Athenaum Advertisement. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming. — An Historical Romance, entitled 
— di Clarici Visconti,” is about to appear at 

ilan. 

Just subscribed.—Rojardo ed Ariosto, di Panizzi, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 12s.—Remains of the late Bishop Sandford, 
2 vols. Svo. 21s.—Selby’s Essay on the Creation of the 
Universe, Svo. 3s. 6d.—Hughes’s Travels in Greece and 
Albania, 2d edit. 2 vols, 8vo. plates, 32s.—Campbell’s 
Poetical W orks, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s.— Lady Fan- 
shawe’s Memoirs, 2d edit. 2. vols, 8vo. 9s.—Carne’s 
Letters from the East, 3d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s.—Capt. 
Frankland’s Travels to Constantinople, 2d edit. 2 vols. 
with plates, 24s.—Memoirs of the Rev. E. Payson, 
12mo. 6s.— Short Narratives, by the Author of the Last 
Day of the Week, [8mo. 2s. 6d.—Sir H. Dalrymple’s 
Memoir of the Commencement of the Peninsular War, 
9s.—Jewel on Leucorrhoea, 8vo. 5s.— Minute Anatomy 
of the Bones, 2s.—-Moubray on Poultry, 12mo. 9th edit. 
7s. 6d.— Suspiri Sanct by Lady Charlotte 
Bury, new exit. 2 vols. §vo. 21s.—The History and 
Topography of the United States, by J. H. Hinton, M.A. 
Part 10, 3s.—Frascatis, or Scenes in Paris, 3 vols. S$vo, 
27s.—National Library, No. 1, Galt’s Life of Byron,with 
portrait, 5s.— Northcote’s Conversations, by W. Hazlitt, 
with portrait, 10s. 6¢.—Marquis of Londonderry’s W ar 
in Germany and France, 2d edit. 4to. 2d, 12s. 6¢.—The 
Undying One, and other Poems, by the Hon. Mrs, 
Norton, 2d edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—St. James's, a Novel, by 
Eliza Best, 2 vols. Svo. 21s.—Bombastes Furioso, by G. 
Cruikshank, ls. 6d.— Captain Brown’s Anecdotes of the 
Horse, 8vo. 9s.—The Alexandrians, an Egyptian Tale, 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s.—De la Claverie’s Models of French 
Conversation,!2mo. 6s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 10, 6s.—Gannal on Chlorine in Consumption, by 
Potter, 8vo. 4s.—Lawrence on the Venereal Diseases 
of the Eye, 8vo. 12s.—Kearsley’s ‘lax Tables for 1830- 
3i, ls. 





FINE ARTS. 

Just published.—Part 1. of Views in India, Canton, 
and the Red Sea; drawn by S. Prout, C. Stanfield, T. 
joys, G. Cattermole, J. 5. Cotman, D. Cox, F. Finch, 
W. Pursur, &c.; from Original Sketches, by Captain 
Robert Elliot, R.N.; engraved in the line manner by 
Edward Goodall, Robert Wallis, W. Miller, Robert 
Brandard, W. Cooke, J. Du Boys, W. Le Petit, and 
other eminent Artists. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ix the Advertisements of this Journal that have appear- 
ed in many of the Country lapers, it is not stated that 
the price is 8d. ; the Stamped Edition only being charged 
Is. We are ashamed to trouble the Editors with our 
blunders, but they would greatly oblige us by noticing 
the omission, on any convenient opportunity; and 
where the Advertisement has not appeared, by correct- 
ing the proof.—'This ion of one vmission, ind 
us to correct another 

Erratum.—In p. 517, col. 3, line 9, for “only the 
truth,” read only half the truth.—\he whole passage, 
indeed, is confused and inaccurate. We are often asto- 
nished and ashamed at the errors that escape our 
editorial watchfulness, when, in the quiet of Satur- 





| day, we look over the paper ;—but our readers must 


be uware that a newspaper and a book are published 
under very different circumstances; and that frequently 
an article, when the subject is interesting, is written and 
printed in the night of Friday, and that there is ne 
time for revision and correction, 
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N ATIONAL REPOSITORY, Royal Mews, 
Charing-croas.—Patron, the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty.— The EXHIBITION of this INSTITUTION is NOW 
OPEN DAILY. 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
N. ESSAY on the CREATION of the 
UNIVERSE ; and EVIDENCES of the EXISTENCE of 
By CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY, 
Author of ¢ Vallery,’ ‘ Eldred of Erin,’ &c, 


Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 


GOb. 





This day is published, the 2d edition, price 2s. 6d. 

LETTER to a YOUNG PIANOFORTE- 

PLAYER; ia which are given Lustructious for Prac- 
tising, and Hints for avoiding or correcting Errors aud Inele- 
gancies to which Pupils are liable. 


N. HAILES, 168, Piccadilly. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
On Tuesday, August 3ist, will be published, price 2s, 
HE MENAGERIES, Vol. II., Part L: 
being the 13th Part of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
edge. 
Volumes published, price 4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth :— 
1. Menageries. IV. Pursuit of Knowledge. 
If. ‘Timber Trees—Fruits, V. The New Zealanders. 
IIL. Insect Architecture, VI. Insect Transformations, 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


RIGINAL POEM S$. 
By T. M‘BEAN, Esq. 

Contents: The Force of Beauty—Cuthbert and Amelia; or, 
The Penance of Genius: a Tale—Kensington Gardens—Rich- 
mond Hill—Primrose Hill—Shorrock Fold: a true Story—A Phi- 
losopher’s Wishes—The Idler and the Apple-Trees: a Fable— 
The Watchman’s Round—The Penitent’s Epistle—The Convict's 
Reply—Elegy written in St. Margaret’s Church-yard, Westm.— 
The Dying Sinner to his Soul—The Baptism of Christ—A Hyman, 

Sold by SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court ; 
and J. COWELL, 22, Terrace, Pimlico. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
OMBASTES FURIOSO, 
AS PERFORMED: 
Illustrated with Eight humorous Designs by 
Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Engraved by celebrated Artists. 
Also in the press, and will be speedily published, 
Tom Thumb: with Designs by Mr. George 
Cruikshank. 

Pablished by T. RODD, Great Newport-street; and T. GRIF- 

FITHS, Wellington-street. 





THE DEVIL’S PROGRESS!!! 


Just published, with Seven humorous [lustrations by R. Seymour, 
price 2s. and dedicated to His Majesty’s Attorney-General, 


HE DEVIL’S PROGRESS. 


“* And much he saw to feed his pride, 
And much to move his mirth, 
How the manners of his ancient court 
Were copied upon earth.” 


LUPTON RELFE, 17, Cornhill. 





THE SCOTCH PEERAGE, 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
DISQUISITION on the RIGHT of 
JURISDICTION in PEERAGE SUCCESSIONS, particu- 
Jarly the PEERAGE of SCOTLAND. With an APPENDIX, 
Second Edition ; bracing much additional and i ing 
matter, 





“ Nolumus leges patria mutari.” 
JAMES RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Of whom may also be had, 


Lord Collingwood’s Memoirs and Corres- 
pondenee. Fine Portrait, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 





MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, PIGS, AND COWS. 
Just published, the 6th edition, very considerably improved, 
price 7s. 6d. in boards, 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREED- 

ING, REARING, and FATTENING all Kinds of DO- 

MESTIC POULTRY, PIGEONS, aud RABBITS; also, on 

Breediag, Feeding, and Managing Swine, Milch Cows, and Bees. 

By BONINGTON MOUBRAY, Esq. 

Sixth edition, evlarged by a Treatise on Brewin, on making 

Cipgr, Burrer, and Cuzess, and on BakineG ; adapted to the 
Use of Private Families, 

London : Printed for SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER» 

Paternoster-row. 


a 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, August 3ist, will be published, with Engravings 
and Map, 
O. XV. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, Vol. I. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, F.R.S, 
Also, nearly ready, 

No. XVI.; being Letters on Demonology 

and Witchcraft. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Tn a few days, 5s. 

The Family Dramatists, No. II.; being 
Vol. Il. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 
with Explanatory Notes; and adapted to the use of Families and 
Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable passages, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





On Tuesday next, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY,—Price 2s. 6d., 
For SEPTEMBER contains:—Life of Bishop Heber—Man- 
Hunter—Stanzas—Epigram : The Beggar, the Cook, and the 
Id Idem Latiné reddit On the March of Intellect, and 
Universal Education—Chureh Bells, heard at Evening—The Un- 
earthly Witness. By the Ettrick Shepherd—Cui Bono !—Pabies 1, 
2, 3, and 4—Hon. Mrs. Norton’s *‘ Undying One’—The Prospects 
of the Ministry—Savaye Life in America—Love— Disasters of Jan 
Nadeltreiber. By William Howitt—-The Shepberd’s Lament. 
From the German of Gothe—East India Question, No. IV.: Mr. 
Buckingham’s Last Humbug--The Fate of the Cotonies—Gallery 
of IxLustriovus Literary Characters, No. [V.: Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. being a full-length Portrait, with Biographical Notice—The 
French Revolution of 1830—OUR OWN ELECTION DINNER!!! 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; John Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and Grant and Co, Dublin, 














INTERESTING WORKS, 


. 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. 


F RANCE in 1829-30. 
By LADY MORGAN. 


“ France is acquainted with her rights, and well knows how 
to defend them.”—General La Fayette. 
2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Armenians ; a Tale of Constantinople. 
By Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 

“ The author wilt appreciate our respect for his talents, when 
we say he has done more than any man to complete the picture 
of the East, dashed off by the pencil of the author of ‘ Anasta- 
sius.’ ’—Edinburgh Literary Journat, 

3. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
First Love ; a Novel. 


“ One of the most beautifully-written tales we remember.”— 
Morning Journal. 

“Its style is elegant, and its information that of a lady of 
amiable feelings and motives, who weli undersiands her sex.””— 
Spectator. 


“* The whole of the story, but particularly the dawning of that 
early sunbeam of life’s morning, ‘ First Love,’ and the subsequent 
progress of the passion, are indeed delightiully sketched.””— 
Morning Post, 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Public Library, Conduit-street. 





This day is published, price 12s, the Third Edition of 


PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRAC- 
TION of the LOWER BOWEL, illustrating by Cases 
the Connexion of that Disease with Affectious of the Womb, and 
of the Bladder, Projapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, &c. To which 
is now added, Observations on Piles, and the Hemorrhoidal Ex- 


crescence. 
By FREDK. SALMON, F.C.S, F.M.S. 

Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary, Aldersgate-street. 

“*Mr. Salmon has compressed into a narrow compass all that 
can be said upon this subject.” —London Med, and Phys. Journal, 

“* Mr. Salmon’s work is indicative of sound jud liberality 
of sentiment, and a fair portion of practical observation.” —Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 

“ There are thousands of sufferers from this complaint, showing 
itself in cy | variety of symptom, who are utterly ignorant of 
the cause of uneasiness. Mr. 3S.’s met! of treatment is in- 
genious; and be has conferred a lasting benefit on the public and 
= profession by the publication of his most important Cases.”"— 

tlas. 


“The efficacy of the plan of treatment is exemplified by a 
variety of Cases, which show that the disease may exist, aioe 
the cause of many rs apparently remote from it.”— 
Weekly Review. 

** The work of Mr. Salmon is characterized by great surgical 
experience, much practical ingenuity, and accurate reasoning, 
and is, therefore, entitled to g i dation.”—Ath 








This day is published, price 12s. crown 8vo. Vol. II. 
OJARDO ED ARIOSTO, ORLANDO 


INNAMORATO E FURIOSO ; with Norges and I.ivus- 
TRATIONS, in ENGLisn, by ANTONIO PANIZZI. 


“* To the general reader these paves present much attraction : 
the analysis of the stories is amusing, the criticisms are excel- 
lent, and enlivened by much of shrewd observation and witty 
remark; but to the Italian student the disquisition is invaluable : 
no library where Ariosto, Tasso, &c. are favourites, shou 
without this, their fitting companion.”—Literary Gazette. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





This day is published, price 1. 1s. 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigus of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD, 

Formerly Capitaine @’Infanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLEVELAND, 

This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well executed 
Copperplates; with Directions for performing, with precision, 
nearly 70 of the most masterly Strokes, of all the celebrated Pro- 
ficients of the present day. Itis, in this respect, a great desidera- 
tum to all the admirers of this elegant diversion,—no work having 
appeared in the English language which can be compared with 
it, for the beauty and precision of its Rules and IMlustrations ; and 
none which comprise the great imp ts and di ries made 
in the Game within the last twenty years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK. 

From the Court Journal, May tst.—*‘ Here is a work that may 
be expected, sooner or later, to produce something like a revo- 
lution in the whole style of play, and consequently in the general 
character of the game. Captain Mi has here given direc- 
tions and diagrams, by a due attention to which certain strokes 
may be performed, which at first sight may seem almost ludicrous! 
impracticable, but every one of which may in fact be execat 
and the most ditticult of which we ourselves have seen executed 
repeatedly, Some few of these strokes are perhaps known in 
this country; bat the greater part of them will be found entirely 
new to English players. 

To the owners of private tables in particular, we would re- 
commend this book, as an appendage almost as necessary to their 
table asa marking-board.”” 

From the Atheneum, May sth.—‘* The English player is in- 
debted to Mr. Thurston for 1 ug him acquainted with a work 
so much esteemed on the Continent. The numerous plates (41) 
supply him with abundant examples of difficult strokes, on which 
to exercise his atmost skill and nicety.”’ 

From the Mirror, May 29th.—‘* Captain Mingand, the antho- 
of the original work, has there, ina series of diagrams and direcr 
tions, proved the practicability of certain strokes which an inex- 
perienced player would pronounce ‘impossible ;’ and the majority 
of these strokes will be altogether new to Euglish players. 

“ Knowledge of such points as are illustrated in this Treatise 
woold materially im the general play, and consequently 
attach to the Game even more importance than it pow possesses. 

** Mr. Thurston’s translation, we should mention, is in a hand- 
some form, and must, sooner or later, tind its way intothe rooms 
of amateur-players.”’ 

From Le Furet de Londres, June 12th.—* M. Mingaud a fait 
un bon ouvrage, ot tous les coups sont expliques avec clarté et 
demontrés a Paide de figures. Aussi le suceés du mannel de M. 
Mingaud, a-t-il éte trés grand. C’est ce méme manuel dont Mr. 
urston vientde donner au public Anglais ane excetiente tra- 
duction, od Von trouve pas moins de quarante trois planches par- 
faitement exécutees, S’il appartenait a quelqu’un ce se charger 
de cette tradaction en Angleterre c’était bien 4 Mr. Thurston, 
des ateliers duquel sont sortis les meilleurs billards qui soient a 
Londres. L'ouvrage de Mr. Thurston, dédié au Marquis 
Cleveland, a été imprimé avec beaucoup de luxe.” 

From the Courier, June 16th.—** This work, exhibiting the 
strokes which so surprised their Majesties, is one of the greatest 
treats that the Billiard-plaver has probably ever received, and we 
may add, that it is calculated greatly to extend the science of the 
Game. Several of the Strokes deli dare dingly curious, 
and really quite astonishing.” 

London: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON, 
14, Catherine-street, Strand ; and to be had of all Booksellers, 




















ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—The 
PUMP-ROOM OPENED for the Season on MONDAY 
MAY 3. HOT MINERAL WATERS: Carisbad and Ems. COLD 
Ditto: Spa, Pyrmont, Marienbad, Eger, Seltzer, Seidchutz, 
&e. &e. t 
PROSPECTUSES of the Establishment, giving an account o 
the Medical effects of the above Mineral Waters, may be had, 
gratis, at the Pump-Room, and at the LONDON AGENTS, viz. 
J. and G. WAUGH, 177, Regent-street; and at R. COWARD’s, 
63, Cheapside. 





ALMER’S SUPERLATIVE RAZOR- 
STROP.—The efficacy of this newly-invented Strop ex- 

ceeds in a very superior degree every other article yet made for 
stropping @ razor. Its superlative qualities are peculiar, and the 
ingredients widely different to those with which all strops have 
ever been made. It gives a smoother edge to razors, is cleaner 
to use, much easier to keep in order, and it is suitable fo all cli- 
mates. The great satisfaction expressed by all persons who use 
it, proves its superiority; and it is confidently offered as the de- 





‘This work contains more practical information than any other, 
and Mr. Salmon has illustrated it with a good selection of Cases.” 
Literary Gazette. 

“ The sym are described in a brief and perspicuous man- 
ner. The eflects of Stricture are well illustrated by a series of 
instructive Cases, The Cases of Piles, in a satisfactory manner, 
point out the connexion of the two complaints. The work cou- 
bri sound remarks, and is creditable to the author.”— 

ut 


“We affirm that it is a well-arranged, well-written, sound, 
practical book. From iis operation with the public, it is likely to 
rove an extended source of alleviation of human afiiiction.”— 
aminer. 
Published by WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria-lane; andsold 
by all Booksellers, 





Sold wholesale and retail by the Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
PALMER, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, Cutler and 
Dressing-Case Maker; and may be had in the Country of all 
respectable Vendors of Strops, and at a little more than the prices 
of ordinary Strops. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN £0M 
OFFICE, 7, CatHERINE 51REET, Strand; andsold by all Book- 
sellers Newsvenders in Town Country. — Price 
unstamped ; 1s. stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 
Adverté ,and C icati for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the thee as above. a 
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